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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to the 
Editor of THE Bookman, St. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
Square, Lonpovy, E.C. 


A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


Hews Hotes. 


The May Bookman will be a Browning Centenary 
Number and will contain a special fully illustrated 
article on Browning by Professor Saintsbury. 


The portrait of Stevenson that is reproduced on 
our cover is from the latest portrait taken of him, 
and is published by permission of Mr. J. Patrick, 
of Edinburgh. 


Such an immense number of MSS. have been 
received in Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton’s £1,000 
Prize Novel Competition that the careful reading 
and judging of them all has proved a task of no 
ordinary trouble and difficulty. We understand, 
however, that the undertaking is now nearing its 
conclusion, and it is hoped that the decision of the 
adjudicators may be announced next month. 


Surgeon-General Sir A. D. Home, V.C., K.C.B., 
whose ‘‘ Service Memories in Four Continents,’’ has 


just been published by Mr. Edward Arnold, has seen 
a good deal of active service in many parts of the 
world. After some years of work in the West Indies, 
he proceeded to the Crimea and remained there until 
peace was declared. Then he joined the expedition- 
ary force that was intended for China, but was dis- 
patched hurriedly to India on the outbreak of the 
Mutiny. He won his V.C. “ for persevering bravery 
and admirable conduct ”’ at the Relief of Lucknow. 
In 1860 he was out in the East again during the 
China War and accompanied the Allied Forces on 
their advance to Pekin. He visited Baltimore and 
Washington during”*the American Civil War and 
gives in his book some interesting impressions of 
that great struggle, concluding it with an episode of 
the Maori War in New Zealand. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin is publishing this month a new 
novel by Mr. Alphonse Courlander called “‘ Mightier 
than the Sword.” It is astory of modern journalistic 
life in London. 


Mr. Harry De Windt, the famous explorer, has 
written a volume of short stories called ‘“ A Woman 
in Black ’’ that Messrs. Jarrold & Sons are publishing. 


“ Herself,” a new novel by Miss Ethel Sidgwick, 
has just been published by Messrs. Sidgwick & 
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Jackson. Miss Sidgwick has been writing fiction 
and essays for some years past, but as her life has 
been given to other, chiefly to educational, work, she 
has only recently thought of publishing what she 
wrote. Most of her two first novels were written in 
France and are largely concerned with the study 
and comparison of national character; her third, 
“ Herself,’ deals especially with the Irish tempera- 
ment as compared with the English and the French. 
Miss Sidgwick confesses to writing with no “ purpose ”’ 
beyond that of producing the kind of novel she likes 
to read herself. Various members of her family, by 
the way, are well-known 

writers of fiction—notably 

the Bensons, who are her 

cousins. 


Mr. John Galsworthy’s 
first book of, poems, 
“Moods, Songs and Dog- 
gerels,”’ is to be issued 
immediately by Mr. Heine- 
mann. Mr. J. E. Patter- 
son’s collection of poems, 
the title of which has been 
changed from “‘ Daughters 
of Nereus” to “The Lure of 
the Sea,’’ will be published 
this month, uniform in 
appearance with Mr. 
Galsworthy’s volume. 


Messrs. Harper Brothers 
announce a new and 
popular edition of Mr. 
A. R. Colquhoun’s “ China 
in Transformation.” The 
book has been revised and 
brought up to date, and Mr. Colquhoun has added 
several fresh chapters written in the light of recent 
developments. 


Phato by Arbus and Bernardi. 


Hutchinson, 


The approaching struggle for Home Rule has al- 
ready produced a fair share of literature, and two 
new books bearing upon this vexed question have 
now been added to the number. One is “ The 
Nonconformist Treason, or the Sale of the Emerald 
Isle,’ by Mr. Michael J. F. M‘Carthy, which Messrs. 
Blackwood publish; the other is “ The Pope’s 
Green Island,” by W. P. Ryan, which is issued 
by Messrs. Nisbet. Mr. M‘Carthy’s work is a frank 
and vigorous condemnation of Home Rule; Mr. 
Ryan concerns himself mainly with the crass-currents 


whose new novel “In Cotton Wool,” was published last week by Messrs. 


that are agitating the Irish theological world, with 
modernism, mysticism, Irish literature, education, 
social life and labour, and touches on Home Rule 
more indirectly and by suggestion. 


A quarto publication, in an orange and green cover, 
entitled ‘‘ Romanitshels’ Didikais and Folk Lore 
Gazette,” has been started as a monthly for “ gypso- 
logists” and students of tinkers’ lore and language. It 
has the imprint of the Gypsyand Folk Lore Club, Hand 
Court, Holborn, and is certainly one of the quaintest 

periodicals extant. 


Few novels of last 
autumn won higher praise 
than the critics gave to 
“A Ship of Solace,” by 
Miss Eleanor Mordaunt, 
whose new story, “ The 
Stain,’’ Mr. Heinemann is 
publishing this month. 
Miss Mordaunt was born 
in Notts, and is the only 
literary member of her 
family, with the exception 
of her mother’s brother, 
Captain the Hon. Denis 
Bingham, who was The 
Times correspondent in 
Paris during the Franco- 
German war and in addi- 
tion to a record of the 
siege wrote several well- 
known books of French 
history. The greater part 
of Miss Mordaunt’s girl- 
hood was spent in a 
rambling old house near 
Cheltenham, where her tendency to fiction first 
revealed itself in a series of ghost stories chiefly con- 
cerned with a certain tapestried room in the house, and 
these were so vividly and forcefully told that they have 
been handed down to succeeding tenants as actual 
legends of the place. Here she ran practically wild 
with her six brothers and a much younger sister till 
she was thirteen, when the family removed to a 
lonely country district in Oxfordshire, where she 
met with many of the characters who afterwards 
appeared in ‘‘ The Garden of Contentment.” 


Mr. W. B. Maxwell, 


In 1898 Miss Mordaunt went to Mauritius, whence 
she returned three years later with her health com- 
pletely broken by malaria, and passed her time as an 
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invalid by writing a series of ‘‘ Letters to Mr. No- 
body,” some of which were ultimately included in 
“The Garden of.Contentment.’’ Making no pro- 
gress towards recovery, and feeling that if she must 
die she would sooner die “ in the open,” she presently 
started on a voyage to Australia in a sailing ship— 
a rough experience, since the ship was not fitted for 
passengers, carried no doctor, no stewardess, and 
none of the comforts of life. However, she worried 
through and reached Melbourne with thirty pounds 
in her pocket and started to make a living. She 
tried her hand at many trades, succeeding best with 
decorative painting and metal work; she wrote 
occasional short stories for local papers, published a 
volume of essays through a local publisher, and for 
a short time edited a woman’s magazine. Despite 
the eight years of hardships she had endured there, 
she came back to England less than two years ago, 
bringing with her the happiest memories of Australia 
and Australian journalism, and here set to work ona 
new line ; she wrote several stories for boys, a serial 
of hers appearing under a man’s name in “ Young 
England ”’ ; she did a little purely mechanical work 
for Black and White, and finally, not knowing what 
to do for the best or where to turn for a living, 
she wrote, in circumstances of great stress and 
anxiety, “A Ship of Solace,” and then, in more 
leisurely fashion, “On the Wallaby through Vic- 
toria.” Few women writers have gone through 
rougher experiences or turned them to more excellent 
account. 


Photo by Debenham & Smith. Miss Eleanor Mordaunt. 


Muriel Hine 
(Mrs. Sidney Coxon), 


whose successful novel “Earth,” published by Mr. John Lane, 
has reached its sixth edition. 


‘“Laurence North,’”’ whose new novel, ‘‘ The 
Golightlys, Father and Son,” has been published 
by Mr. Martin Secker, is Mr. J. D. Symon, who was 
for ten years editor of the I/lustrated London News, 
and during part of the same time editor of The 
English Illustrated. Mr. Symon is an Aberdeen man, 
educated at Aberdeen University, and afterwards at 
Oriel College, Oxford. At Aberdeen he was a pupil 
of the late Professor Minto, and was first man of his 
year in English Literature, graduating with Honours 
in Classics, and the Seafield Gold Medal in English. 
Since his retirement from the editorial chair, Mr. 
Symon has been a miscellaneous writer and reviewer, 
contributing to the Graphic, Illustrated London 
News, Pall Mall Gazette, Atheneum, and other 
papers. At present he is engaged on a short His- 
tory of the Press, and, in collaboration with Mr. 
S. L. Bensusan, on a study of the Renaissance. 
These books will appear under his own name, and 
not under his pseudonym. He has also in hand a 
complete translation of Pindar into English verse— 
some of the Odes have already appeared in the 
English Review. Mr. Symon’s other works have 
been the editing of “The Early Poems of 
Christina Rossetti”; the writing of a biography 
and critical estimate of ‘‘ Ruskin,’’ and _ three 
novels—‘‘ Syrinx,” ‘‘ Impatient Griselda,’ and his 
new book “ The Golightlys,” which, by the way, 
the George H. Doran Company is publishing in 
America. 


Amber Reeves, whose clever novel ‘“‘ The Reward 
of Virtue” has been published by Mr. Heinemann, 
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is the daughter of the Hon. W. P. Reeves, who was 
Minister for Labour, Justice and Education in New 
Zealand before he came to England as High Com- 
missioner for that Colony. He is now Director of 
the London School of Economics. Her mother is a 
prominent member of the Fabian Society, and is well 
known as a public speaker. Born in New Zealand in 
1887, Amber Reeves came to England when she was 
eight, was educated at Kensington High School, and 
when she was eighteen went to Newnham College, 
Cambridge. She took metaphysics at college and got 
firsts in both parts of the Mental and Moral Sciences 
Tripos ; but found time to help largely in forming 
and establishing the Cambridge University Fabian 
Society. On leaving she gained a studentship and 
went to the London School of Economics to write a 
book on Sociology, but before she had time to finish 
it married Mr. Blanco White and wrote a novel 
instead. 


Messrs. Stephen Swift & Co. are publishing 
immediately a new novel by Mr. H. A. Hinkson, 
called ‘‘ The Considine Luck.” 


Messrs. Cassell’s well-known monthly has under- 
gone such radical alteration and been so entirely 
brought up to date that its April issue is to all intents 


Photo by Lona Connclt. Mrs. Theodosia Lloyd 


whose new novel, “ Innocence in the Wilderness," has just been published 
by Messrs, Chatto. 


Amber Reeves 
(Mrs. Blanco White). 


From a drawing. ; 


and purposes the first Number of a new magazine. 
Its title is enlarged to Cassell’s Magazine of Fiction 
and Popular Literature ; its size is enlarged to two 
hundred and sixty-four pages, but its price is reduced 
to fivepence net. Amongst other features this 
Number contains twenty-one short stories; an 
article by the Infanta Eulalia of Spain; “ My 
Autobiography,” by Marie Tempest ; a long com- 
plete novel by T. W. Hanshew ; and a special article 
on “ Divorce,” by H. G. Wells. The Magazine of 
Fiction is edited by Mr. Newman Flower, who has 
been associated with the House of Cassell for the 
past six years. Five years ago he founded The 
Storyteller, and he continues to edit that as well as 
The New Magazine, and several other Cassell pub- 
lications. Mr. Flower, who is now thirty-two, has 
been a working London journalist since he was six- 
teen. He has always had strong military leanings 
and started his journalistic career on a military paper 
with which he was connected for six years, and for 


‘twelve years he has been writing a lively and popular 


causerie on military matters for The People over the 
signature of Tommy Atkins. A Dorsetshire man, 
and one of the Vice-Presidents of The Society of 
Dorset Men in London, Mr. Flower knows even 
better than the London in which he has done so much 
work the Thomas Hardy country in which he was 
born, and is an enthusiastic authority on all that 
concerns the writings of our greatest living novelist. 
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In her new novel, “A 
Lost Interest’’ (Constable), 
Mrs. George Wemyss leaves 

_ the quiet English village 
life she depicts in other of 
her stories and introduces 
us to higher society in a 
more fashionable world. 
Like her very successful 
books, ‘‘ The Professional 
Aunt” and “ People of 
Popham” it is a comedy, 


Mr. Hugh Walpole, 


Adventure,” is published by Messrs. 
but in an entirely different 


setting. 
first appearance in the literary world was as a 
writer for children. ‘‘ All About All of Us,” published 
in 1901, was a truthful record of her own childhood. 
She has, as she puts it, “‘ the great good fortune ” 
to belong to a large family. One of her brothers is 
Mr. E. L. Lutyens, the architect; another, Mr. 
W. E. Lutyens, was famous as the Cambridge miler. 
Mrs. Wemyss comes of a family of soldiers ; her 
father and both her grandfathers were soldiers, and 
she married a soldier. Messrs. Constable have 
recently published cheap re-issues of those two 
books for children, ‘‘ All About All of Us,” and 
“ Things we Thought Of.’ Though “ The Profes- 
sional Aunt ”’ is about children, it is not for them. 
It was written in 1903 and lay in the bottom drawer 


Mrs. Wemyss’ 


Mr. Newman Flower 


Photo \by Lafayette. Mrs. George Wemyss. 
of Mrs. Wemyss’ writing-table till 1910, when 
Messrs. Constable published it. Both that book and 
“People of Popham” are issued in America by 
Houghton Mifflin & Co. At present Mrs. Wemyss is 
engaged on another novel, in which she returns 
again to the Popham path of life. 


The first ten volumes of the Swanston edition of 
the works of Stevenson were published towards the 
end of last year, and five more are to be ready this 
month. It is the most comprehensive edition of 
Stevenson’s works that has yet been prepared, the 
“Vailima Letters’ and Letters to Stevenson’s 
Family and Friends,” with additional letters anno- 
tated and arranged by Sir Sidney Colvin being 
included by the courtesy of Messrs. Methuen. Mr. 
Andrew Lang contributes a characteristic preface to 
the first volume. The books are very handsomely 
produced, and are published by Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus in association with Messrs. Cassell, Mr. 
Heinemann, and Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Some half-dozen of our Stevenson illustrations are 
reproduced from these volumes by kind permission of 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 


Several other Stevenson illustrations in this num- 
ber are reproduced from the beautiful Pentland 
Edition of his works by the courtesy of Messrs. 
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iC a Cassell, to 


whom .we 
are also in- 
debted for 
the loan 
of photo- 
graphs of 
Mrs. Strong 
and of Ste- 
venson in 
his study at 
Vailima. 
Mr. Walter 
H. Barnett 
very kindly 
lent us the 
original 
= drawing of 


~ Stevenson 
Ex-Police Constable 
George R. Mitchell, by Nerli, 
whose new volume of “<M Ballad 
(Qarrold) is soviewed in cnr and a por- 


trait of 
Stevenson that R. L. S. presented to him in Australia. 
Most of our other Stevenson illustrations are from 
the collections of Mr. A. Rischgitz and the Art 
Illustration and Reproduction Company. 


One of the handiest and most serviceable reference 
books on all that concerns Stevenson is Mr. J. A. 
Hammerton’s “‘ Stevensoniana,’ and we are in- 
debted to its pages for eight of our illustrations. 


THE HON. ROLLO RUSSELL 


and some Dickens memories, 

Referring to the Dickens symposium in our 
February Number, the Hon. Rollo Russell has been 
kind enough to send us the following interesting 
note: “ Dickens and my father, Lord John Russell, 
were friends; both had the greatest sympathy in 
all efforts for human welfare. I remember Dickens 
staying with my father at Pembroke Lodge, as 
related by Forster, and have a picture of him still 
in my mind as he sat at the breakfast table and talked 
of some of his experiences. He showed a kind 
thoughtfulness in bringing with him a ‘ David 
Copperfield ’ in two volumes which he gave me with 
his autograph inscribed. I remember, too, very 
vividly, one of his readings in St. James’s Hall, in 
which his acting power was almost superhuman. 
The two pieces were ‘ Boots at the Holly Tree Inn,’ 
which I did not care for, and a scene from ‘ Oliver 
Twist.’ The shrinking, the contortions, and the 
ghastly pallor that came over his features wrought 
a change in him which was marvellous. The touch- 
ing passages so moved an audience of the most 
distinguished people in London society that at the 
end many were in tears. One of his greatest books, 
“A Tale of Two Cities,’ he dedicated to Lord John 
Russell. Among the reforms which, must have 
been closest to his heart was the remoulding of the 
Court of Chancery. But in education and in caring 
for the poor he was equally keen. And who like 
Dickens has given pure joy by his writings and 
inspired healing laws in all directions? His is a 
noble record.” 


The Booksellers’ Diary 


LIST OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


April Ist to May Ist, 1912. 


Messrs. Allen & Co. (Incorporating Swan, 
Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd.) 


BINGHAM, DR.—Words to,Wives. 3s. 6d. net. 

BOUCHER- -JAMES, S. —The Soul’s Destiny : A volume of Verse. 5s. net. 

GUILFORD, EVERARD L.—Memorials of Old Nottinghamshire. 15s. net. 

MOLL, DR. ~-Sexual Life of the Child. Translated by Dr. Eden Paul.” 15s. net. 

N EMO, CAPTAIN.—The Boy-Scout Bubble. 6d. net. 

RUSKIN, JOHN.—The last ‘Two Volumes of the Library Edition of his Works, 
consisting of Bibliography and Index of over 210,000 —— 21s. net. 

SHORTT, MISS L. M.—A Practical Italian Grammar. 5s. ne’ 

REV. E. ST. —Pastoralia: Prayers and for the Sick 

others. 2s. 6d. n 
WwW ATERER. GLADYS. othe ‘Third Chance. 6s. 


Messrs. J. W. Arrowsmith. 


BELLOC, HILAIRE.—The Green Overcoat. With Illustrations by Gilbert K. 
Chesterton. 6s. 
MARTIN, CLARA L.—A Little Aversion. 


MYERS, ‘A. WALLIS.—C. B. Fry: The Man and his Methods. 1s. net. 


Messrs. A. & C. Black. 
—— MRS. i M. E., and BROWNE, MISS E. A.—The Social Guide for 1912. 


6d. ni 
FERGUSON, DANIEL .—Peeps at Nature: British Ferns, Club-Mosses, and 
Ho rse-Tails, 1s. 6d. net; Butterflies, 1s. 6d. net. . 
HALL, REV. CHARLES A.—How to Use the Microscope. 1s. 6d. net. 
HALL, REV. CHARLES A.—Isle of Arran. (Beautiful Britain Series.) 15. 6d. net. 
STEWART, W.—Les Beaux Voyages: Aux Indes, 1s. 6d. net; La Russie, 1s. 6d. 
Espagne, 1s. 6d. net. 
STEWART, W.—Contes et Nouvelles: Un Tour en Mélanésie, 3s. 6d. net.; La 
Case de l’Oncle Tom, 3s. 6d. net. c 


Messrs. Cassell & Co., Ltd. 


BARNARD, AMY B.—The Girl’s Own Book. 3s. 6d. net. 

BROWNING, OSCAR.—History of the Modern World. 2 vols. 21s. net. 

EVANS, FRANK HOWELL.—Five Years. 1s. net. 

GARVICE, CHARLES.—Girl from the South. 1s. net. 

pa ICE, CHARLES.—Healthy Brain and Healthy Body. 1s. net. 
ARDY, EDWARD.—Bevels and Cuts. 2s. net. 

MURPHY, MRS.—Open Trails. 6s. 


Messrs. Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 


ANONYMOUS.—tThe Love Letters of an Actor. §s. net. 

ARCHER, WILLIAM.—Playmaking: A Manual of Dramatic Craftsmanship. 
7s. 6d. net. 

BROWN, VINCENT.—The Chief Constable. 6s. 

CRUTCHLEY, COMMANDER.—My Life at Sea. 7s. 6d. net. 

JEANS, W.—Parliamentary Reminiscences. tos. 6d. net. 

KIDSON, ETHEL.—Herring Fleet. 6s. 

REYNOLDS, MRS. FRED.—The Grey Terrace. 6s. 

STRYIENSKI, M.—The Daughters of Louis XV. 10s. 6d. net. 

THOMAS, EDWARD.—George Borrow. tos. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 


CRUIKSHANK, GEORGE, agg a. —The Comic Almanack, 1835-1853 
@ Cheaper Edition. 2 vols . net each, 
HUNT, MR. ALFRED AND Miss Vv IOLET.—The Governess: A Novel. 6s. 
JOSEPHUS, Translated by WHISTON.—A New Edition, With Maps and 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 5s. net, each, 


a 
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Messrs. T. & T. Clark. 


ADAMS, REV. ag B.D., INVERKEILOR.—The Lenten Psalms. 

COATS, R. H., M.A B.D.—Types of English Piety. 

GEM, R. S. HARVEY.—An Anglo-Saxon Abbot. 

GRAY, PROFESSOR G. BUCHANAN, D.D., D.Litt.—A Commentary on the 
Book of Isaiah (Ch. i.—xxvii.). (International Critical Commentary.) 12s. 

MCFADYEN, PROFESSOR J. E., D.D.—The Historical Narrative of the Old 
Testament. (Primers for Teachers and Senior Bible Class Students.) 


Messrs. James Clarke & Co. 


JAMES, J, G., M.A., D.Litt—The ed Age of Faith. With an Introduction by 
. Garvie, "D.D. 2s. 6d. net. 
STONE, “REV. E. C.—Some Aspects of Life, and other Sermons. 2s. 6d. n 
TYMMS, T. VINCENT, D.D.—The Evolution of Infant Baptism = Related 
Ideas. 6s. net. 


Messrs. W. B. Clive & Sons. 


FLE eu REV. W. H., M.A., D.C.L.—Acts of “94 tles. Part I. 1s. 6d. 

FRY, G. C., M.Sc.—The Geography of Europe. 

3GIN, E., M.A.—Shakespeare : ‘‘ Macbeth. “as. 

MARICHAL, rE P. R., Lés-L., ‘aa GARDINER, L. J., M.A.—New Junior French 
Reader. 2s. 

RENNIE, JOHN, D.Sc., F.R.S.E.—School Lessons in Plant and = Life. A 
Guide to Teachers with Instructions for 80 Typical Lessons. 4s. 6d. 

SHUKER, J. W., M.A., and WALKER, REV. T., M.A.—Gospel of st Mark. 1s. 6d 


Messrs. Constable & Co., Ltd. 
DIBBLES, GEORGE BINNEY.—Laws of Supply and Demand. 7s. 6d. net. 


FUNSTON, BRIGADIER-GENERAL.—Memories of Two Wars. 12s. 6d. net. 
GEORGE, W. L.—City of Light. 6s. 

LEGOUIS, EMILE.—Défense de la Poésie Frangaise. 5s. net. 

LUCY, F. PERKINS.—The Dutch Twins. 3s. 6d. net. 

SHE NNAN, T., F.R.C.S.E.—Postmortems — Morbid Anatomy. 18s. net. 


SHUTE, HENRY A.—A Technig 
WwW RIGHT, gy E D.—Technique of the Teat and Capillary Glass 


os. 6d. n 
wyaTr TILBY. English People over Seas. Vol. IV.~ 6s. net. 


Messrs. Digby Long & Co. 


ALLAN, C. W.—The White Lion. 6s. 

ALLEN, GRANT.—The Desire of the Eyes. 6d. 

BE ARDSLEY, G. M.—Napoleon. 4s. 6d. net. 

IVON, MRS. CHAN.—Helen Wythiam’s Marriage. 6s. 
KENNY, LOUISE M. STACPOOLE.—The King’s Kiss. 6s. 

RAE- BROWN, CAMPBELL.—The Avenging Kiss. 6s.) 

RAYTHORNE, U.—The Mystery of Rushbrook. 6s. 


Messrs. A. C. Fifield. 


BRIEUX.—Three Plays by. New Edition. 5s. net. 

FARR, FLORENCE.—The Solemnization of Jacklin: A Novel. 6s. 
FROGLEY, CHARLES HERBERT.—The Morning’s Cup and other Poems. 
HALL, DR. WINSLOW.—Metred Playlets. 1s. net. 
IN KSTER, LEONARD.—Vale—A Book of Verse. 
JACKSON, EVELINE.—Ballads, Songs and Poems. 1s. 6d. net. 

PICKERING, J. E.—The Cap of Care: A Story in Song. 1s. net.* 

SCHEF FAUER, HERMAN.—Drake in California, and other Poems. 2s. 6d. net. 
STIRNER, MAX.—The Ego and his Own. 2s. 6d. net. 


Ts. net. 


Is. net. 


Messrs. Headley Bros. 


ANON.—Iscariot’s Bitter Love. 2s. 6d. net and rs. net. 

GRAHAM, JOHN WILLIAM, M.A.—Evolution and Empire. 2s. 6d. 
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OWEVER barren of good literature the latter 

part of the Victorian era might appear to those 
worthy people whose interest in fiction terminated with 
Thackeray and Dickens, it bas already in retrospect for 
a younger age the bounty and the glow of unrecoverable 
autumn days. “ Other gifts have followed, for such loss 
I would believe, abundant recompense,” even though 
the weather*is never likely to be quite so splendid, the 
morns so magic as when enamoured youth attended at 
the harvest homes of Hardy, Meredith, and Stevenson. 
Fervour is an affair of the arteries, like youth itself, and 
if there be less elation for us in the work of our most 
gifted young contemporaries, it boots not to boast of 
what is doubtless due to some calcareous infiltration. 
They, too, may take some place in the remembrance 
and affection of an era. All good things are passed on. 

Bleak and barren though the autumn of the nineteenth 
century seemed to so many of our elders, because the 
blood was thin and cold, and the wits were perhaps less 
nimble, we know now that the weather and the crops 
were a decent average. It was our privilege to follow 
home with cheers the maiden-sheaves of three good 
husbandmen. Possibly not the greatest of them, as time 
may show, but personally the most beloved, Robert 
Louis Stevenson has, the soonest of the three, indubit- 
ably become a classic, the culminating figure in one 
epoch of the romance now temporarily somewhat in 
eclipse, his name alone enough to rouse the mood of 
gladness and affection, his 
work a national possession 
because acceptable and dear 
in more or less degree, like 
ancient songs, alike to finely 
cultivated and to simple 
people. In the years which 
have elapsed since his death 
in Samoa in 1894, his place 
with readers, however it be 
with men who write—a 
matter of secondary import- 
ance—has been each year 
more durably established. 
The young have not grown 
weary of his stories, though, 
significantly, alone among 
the tales of his contem- 
poraries they have become 
the vehicle of the teacher. 
His philosophy, which em- 
anates from every line he 
wrote, and on_ reflection 
jumps to the mind in con- 
crete form, has not, for the 
elderly, grown stale, démodé, 
nor disreputable, for faith, 
hope, charity, courage, and 
human goodwill are abiding 
elements in the philosophies 
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Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Autographed andi‘presented by Stevenson to Mr. H. Walter Barnett, 
with whose+permission it 1s here reproduced. 


of all ages, things tangible to take hold of in this un- 
intelligible world, and welcome to every wholesome 
appetite, like bread and water. 

Save in the great gift of health, the stars that shone 
on Stevenson’s nativity were all propitious. He had 
genius, sanity, gaiety, and an abiding charm of humanity 
which ensured him many ardent friendships. He was 
happy in his parentage, his opportunities, and the cir- 
cumstances of his folk, which were such that at no time, 
save very briefly in California, and then only for the 
sake of pride, had he any serious cause to apprehend 
the calls of Byles, the butcher. Fate never drove him 
to the necessity of banking down his fires periodically 
to boil a domestic pot ; he could afford to be deliberate 
and fastidious in the selection and in the execution of 
his tasks. No other writer in our time had his artistic 
reputation so carefully fostered and guarded by friends, 
themselves accomplished and discerning. They nursed 
it like a flower. They would have nothing from him 
but his best, even if he were prepared to give them other- 
wise, which consciously, he never was. Knowing that 
good work was expected from him, he came always 
“nobly to the grapple.” _In his prolonged valetudinarian 
absences, those friends at home, in closest touch with 
English sentiment, appraising tendencies, certain of his 
power and jealous for his fame, saw to it that no inferior 
performance should be permitted to discount his merits. 
This high estimate of what he was destined to achieve 
was manifest very early 
when his father withdrew 
“The Pentland Rising” 
from circulation. It seems, 
further, to have; led to the 
suppression in } permanent 
form in England, till after 
his death, of several works 
regarded as inferior in 
quality, like “‘ The Amateur 
Emigrant,” “In the South 
Seas”” and “The Misad- 
ventures of John’ Nichol- 
son.” 

This zealous solicitude for 
the prestige of a young artist 
who seemed ready to accept 
its implication of a rare and 
precious genius which must 
never be allowed, as it were, 
to wet its feet, undoubtedly 
gave the cynics some excuse 
to scoff. England, hitherto, 
had never been a country to 
handle its artistic prodigies 
like fragile porcelain; its 
glory had been men robust 
and prodigal, who spent 
themselves with royal gen- 
erosity, with recklessness 
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indeed, as kings 
with boundless 
stores of life 
and inspiration, 
too eager to 
worry about 
an occasional 
copper coin in 
the bulk of their 
golden largesse. 
In that early 
Stevensonian 
cult there was 
something, as it 
seemed, of what 
with insular 
complacence we 
are apt to re- 
gard as the 
Continental: 
he was ap- 
plauded as a 
petit maitre, and all the trappingsthe velvet jacket, the 
black flannel shirt, the great preoccupation with Style, 
and the tendency to triolets, were “in a concatenation 
according.” “You should do everything in minuet 
time’’ was Lord Chesterfield’s advice; good enough 
counsel for a petit maitre, but not the deportment 
expected from a successor to Walter Scott, whose limp 
had never spoiled his stride across the mountains. 

Yet Stevenson and his friends were right, with shadowy 
premonitions. He was not of triple brass, to embark on 
a Comédie Humaine with superb indifference to mortal 
limitation or the hope of making up in bulk what he 
might sacrifice in finish. That ‘something not ourselves” 


The Kev. Lewis Balfour, 
Stevenson’s Grandfather, 


Photo by John Moffatt, Edinburgh. Thomas Stevenson, 


the Father of R.L.S. 
From Stevenson’s Works. Pentland Edition. (Cassell.) 

“‘ His entire life was devoted.to the unremitting pursuit of a scientific 

protession.... yet it was from ‘him that Louis derived all the 


romantic and art’stic elements that drew him ee from engineering.’ 
— Life of Stevenson,” by Graham Balfour. (Met 


uen.) 


Robcrt Stevenson, 
Stevenson’s Grandfather. 


knows what a man is fit for, and dictates what he 
shall attempt, with a fingerever on the pulse, with- 
drawing nervous granules from the brain and so creating 
weariness when weariness is best. Under that dictation 
Stevenson confined himself, in the main, to enterprises 
which could be accomplished in the impetus of a single 
mood of inspiration, whose entire features, from start 
to finish, could be compassed in a moment’s thought, as 
lyrics are, or ought to be, conceived : his peculiar strength 
and pleasure were in fastidious revision more than in 
creation. In five-and-twenty volumes of his works, there 


are only six or seven wherein—unaided by collabora- 
tion—he embarked on epic voyages (if. novels like 


Mrs. Stevenson, 
the Mother of R.L.S. 
Frem Stevenson’s Works. Pentland edition. (Cassell.) 
“ When he was small she read to;him a great deal and to her he owed his 


first acquaintance with much‘that is best in literature.” ‘“ Life of Steven- 
son,’ by Graham Balfour. (Methuen.) 
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“Kidnapped” and “ Treasure 
Island” may be so re- 
garded) ; the bulk of his 
work, and possibly what 
shall last the longest, is brief 
and altogether lyrical. For 
Stevenson to plunge, like 
Scoti or Dickens, into great 
uncharted seas with no 
land visible on the other 
side, or toil with the impera- 
tive printer at his heels, was 
a physical impossibility. He 
was essentially an inland 
voyager, leisuredly sailing 
single-handed, pulling up to 
the bank at nightfall, each 
day by itself a trip com- 
pleted. It was well, then, 
that the sense, in himself 
and in his friends, of things 
impending, made them 
scrupulous about the nature 
of the freightage. 

For one who only 
carried picked cargoes, during fifteen or sixteen years, 
and only for nine of them with the stimulus of 
public appreciation, the quantity alone in an edition 
like the Swanston, whose issue is the occasion of this 
review, is amazing.* There are five-and-twenty volumes 
of essays, poems, travels, biography, tales and letters, 
wherein is seldom the slightest indication of the 
invalid. On the contrary the spirit which is disengaged 


Photo by J. Patrick, Edinburgh. 


* The Swanston Edition of the Works of Stevenson. 25 
volumes, With an introduction by Andrew Lang. 6s. net each. 
In sets only. (Chatto & Windus, in association with Cassell & 
Co,, W. Heinemann, and Longmans, Green & Co.) 


Photo by J. Patrick. No, 8, Howard Place, Edinburgh, 
Where Steverson was born on November 13th, 150. 


from this mass of a physical 
weakling’s work is like that 
which emanates from be- 
ings hardy, self-assured and 
joyful. Only his language 
sometimes minces; his na- 
ture steps high-breasted like 
a stag, regardless of the 
weather. Doubtless, in ten- 
der human lives, where the 
ebbs are exceeding low, full 
tides come higher than else- 
where on the beaches; for 
sore days and inert are com- 
pensating hours when, pain 
dispelled and the banner of 
Bloody Jack hauled down, 
the world is clothed in gran- 
deur to breathe is bliss, 
and‘ the voices of one’s 
fellow-men are sweetest 
music. From these hours 
of manumission from his 
maladies, Stevenson con- 
ceived the world and life 
as things more infinitely grand than they are to such as 
have perpetual vigour. It is too often the hale, well- 
nourished, safe, and comfortable who cloy of common 
pleasures like the light of sun, and grow critical and 
contemptuous of the very gestures of their fellow-beings. 

Stevenson never aged nor lost his illusions, because 
to find himself awake at any time to the full and serene 
possession of untroubled faculties was, in a sense, rein 
carnation, a fresh beginning in a world of brave sublunary 
things. If he looked at the drab of life he saw it as 
a thing exceptional, a social distemper no more general 
than his own poor lungs, to be regarded like his hemorr- 
hages, or the monsters of “ The Dynamiter,’”’ with that 
ironic humour which is the gentlemanly antagonist of 
terror. Fashions in fiction chop and change as in gowns 
and millinery ; ‘the waist-line has come down of late, 
and novels for this spring season are didactic, sociological, 
political, and all that to the time of Stevenson a novel, 
any more than poetry or painting, should not be, but 
idealism, romance, and even sentiment—that horrid 
thing we condemn 
so loudlly when 
the sense of it is 
atrophied in our- 
selves—have onlyto 
be expressed with 
the authority of 
genius to be assured 
at any time of 
welcome and ap- 
plause. The world 
which cherishes the 
work of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, 
which buys more of 
his books than it 
bought when each 
one, freshly pub- 
lished, had a rubric 
in the calendar, and 


R.L.S. and his father. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 
1871 (Age 21.) 
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Photo by J. Patrick, Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh. 


which in eighteen years has put three costly complete - 


editions to a premium, has not yet banished fancy. 

To impress by power alone is feasible in art; it was 
done by Balzac and Dumas, but more to personality 
than to power does human affection for any length of 
time give its allegiance, and the combination, in the 
right degree, is irresistible. More.potent than the con- 
scious art of Stevenson to retain the place he holds is his 
individuality as revealed in his career and obvious in 
his work. His key to our hearts is a fine Horatian 
urbanity, a grace for the moment lost among practitioners 
of letters, who, perched on a pedestal of self-approval, 
preach at us fanatically and rudely criticise the things 
we love. With his urbanity commingled another ele- 
ment sometimes regarded as antagonistic to it, namely, 
irony. It is often the resort of the embittered and the 
harsh, but likewise it has always been the weapon of men 
with an inability to shout across the table against the 
cock-sure. In its amiable form it does not lapse to 
cynicism, being sensitive and gentle, having no source 
in a flattering self-esteem. This spirit of kindly mockery 
pervades the work of Stevenson. It animates much of 
his verse, even, and, there perceived so often as an under- 
tone of modest and amused self-criticism, has doubtless 
contributed to the hesitation with which some of his 
heartiest admirers 
accept him asa 
poet. Very few of 
his poems, his widow 
tells us, were con- 
ceived with any 
other purpose than 
the entertainment of 
the moment. The 
metrical inspiration 
of some of them is 
easily to be dis- 
covered, for, like 
Burns and Kipling, 
he was ever best at 
a song when he had 
an air to fit it to. 
When we cut the 
numbers of “Un- 
derwoods” or 
“Songs of Travel” 
from day to day out 
of the Pall* Mall 


R.L.S. in his barrister’s robes, 


school, Henderson Road, 


perfect little gems of unpretentious 
thicket song, which may be some. 
times sweeter, even to fastidious ears, 
than the uproar of the nightingale, 
To me, at all events, they still have 
a charm, perhaps not wholly in their 
essence but maintained by memory 
and association. There cried, and 
still cries in them, the soul of exile 
and of “old unable years.” His 
Scottish verse is in a different cate- 
gory ; the gentle ironist is there too 
obvious. Stevenson’s accurate and 
forceful use of the vernacular is not 
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Facsimile of note by Stevenson. 
From Stevenson's Works. Swanston Edition. (Chatto and Windus, — 
.- Heinemann and Longmans ) 
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Photo hy J. Patrick, Edinburgh. 
No. 17, Heriot Row, Edinburgh, 


where Stevenson’s Parents Lived 
from 1857 to 1887. 


“In Heriot Row he had now for his use the two rooms on the top floor ot 
his father’s house, which had been his nurseries.”—* Life of Stevenson,” by 
Graham Balfour. (Methuen.) 


to be denied, but he used it in his verse in a manner not 
wholly unsophisticated, in hours when the artistic 
possibilities of the thing were the inspiration and not 
the heart’s emotions. 


Swanston Cottage, the early home of R.L.S. 


His father took a lease of the house in 1867. 


Urbanity and irony, though not the stuff of immortal 
poetry, are nowhere more effective than in the essay, whose 
best exponents have taught us to regard these qualities 
as virtually indispensable. It is therefore more in the 
essay than in verse or novel that Stevenson’s individuality 
and charm as man and writer are best revealed, and it 
is impossible to quarrel with the conclusion of Mr. Andrew 
Lang in his introduction to the Swanston Edition that 
we have in Stevenson ‘“‘ the master British essayist of 
the later nineteenth century,” by reason of his vivacity, 
vitality, his original reflections on life, and his personal and 


. Photo by J. Patrick, Edinburgh. Robert Louis Stevenson. 


fascinating styie, regarding 
which it is perhaps unfortu- 
nate that he took the world 
too much into his confidence, 
since “‘ sedulous ape ”’ is the 
readiest criticism to come to 
the lips of the Philistine. 
Poets first make poetry, and 
only afterwards learn about 
anapests and amphibrachys 
that they may understand 
their critics. Some such post- 
liminious after - application 
of old canons to acts already 
done intuitively is as common 
with artists as with politicians, 
and Stevenson’s paper on 
“The Technical Elements of 
Style,” like Poe’s account of 
the composition of ‘The 
Raven,” is more or less an 
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artists’ game, an ebullition of energetic gaiety: his own 
style had been directed by eye and ear, associative idea, 
and a natural taste for the verbally unexpected, the sur- 
prise. “ My style is from the Covenanting writers’’ he 
said. Let those who are impressed by such an airy state- 
ment, read Patrick Walker and be disillusioned. In 
truth, any derivation of Stevenson’s style from any par- 
ticular predecessor is tenuous, though his philosophy 
and his tingling sense of out-door things, his tolerance 
towards the “ friendly and flowing savage”’ in mankind 
may have been got directly from America. There are 
thousands of indications that for his thinking he owed 
as much to Whitman and Thoreau as to any of the gentle- 
men prescribed at the best academies. His style, in 
fine, is an incarnation of his thought and character, and 
the urbanity and fastidiousness of his nature pervade 
his rhythm and cadence, the choice and order of his words 
as much as the selection of his themes. His language 
could never have been the ready-made stuff of literary 
slop-shops, and the distaste for platitude, which with 
most people is confined to platitude of phrase or idea, 
extended, in him, to the adjective. No man was ever 
less constituted to feel happy ia second-hand pair of 
trousers, and the search through life and words for what 
was most in harmony with himself was unsatisfied by 
anything short of his private ideal. 

Where Stevenson thought himself beholden to anyone 
he was prompt and frank enough to mention it, and 
generally, as in the case of the Covenanters, gave more 
credit than was due. His acknowledgments of in- 
debtedness to Defoe, Poe, Kingsley, and Marryat for 


ANAINLAND* VOYAGE 


ARETH VS A‘ CIGARETTE 


Frontispiece to “An Inland Voyage.” 
From Stevenson’s Works. Swanston Edition. (Chatto & Windus.) 
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Stevenson. 
After the Painting by A. C. Michael. Reproduced from “ Robert Louis 
Stevenson.” Days with Great Writers Series. (Hodder & Stoughton). 


conceptions in his first book, “ Treasure Island,” are 
equivalent to an admission that islands, parrots, skele- 
tons, and dead men’s chests are the monopoly of 
who first makes use of them in fiction. ‘ Treasure 
Island” none the less, in every particular was from his 
private mint. But another tale of his, ‘‘ St. Ives,” had 
—as I may be alone in fancying—its inception in a nar- 
rative which he probably had read in youth in the pages 
of Chambers’ Miscellany. In a volume of that promis- 
cuous and delightful periodical, once dear to Scottish 
households, there is given a translation from the French 
of a “ Story of a French Prisoner of War in England,” 
which supplies almost all the essential mechanism of 
“St. Ives,” including the duel in the citadel. Champ- 
divers and Goguelat each fought with half of a pair of 
scissors attached to a wand; in the French narrative 
the encounter was with blades of knives so utilised. 
There is another duel scene of Stevenson’s—that by 
candle-light in the garden in “‘ The Master of Ballantrae,” 
—which seems like a transfigured memory of a similar 
episode between the Duc de Champdoce and George de 
Croisenois in a story of Gaboriau’s. Of the myriad of 


‘such dramatic hints conveyed in the works of the super- 


ficial and uninspired who knew not into what recesses 
of pure gold their picks had reached, I wish he had 
lived to avail himself still more, for from literature as 
from life he took no hints but to adorn and elevate 

In two of his stories—‘“‘ Kidnapped” and Catriona,” 
—the influence of Walter Scott, I think, is obvious. He 
had read “ Rob Roy” at the age of ten, and stumbled 
half-asleep into the region of Highland romance as Scott 
invented it, with the result that save for some actual 
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| R.L.S., taKen in California. 


From Stevenson's Works. Pentland Edition. (Cassell.) 


glimpses he got himself of the Highlands, he saw 
them ever after in a measure through the Wizard’s eyes. 
“When I think of that novel,” he wrote in after years, 
“Tam impatient with all others ; they seem but shadows 
and impostors.”” Yet there are few Highlanders, I think, 
who would not, so far as purely Highland features are 
concerned, prefer the adventures of David Balfour to 
those of ‘‘ Waverley ” or “‘ Rob Roy.” No nice considera- 
tions about even an approximate realism governed 
Scott’s treatment of Gaelic life and character : he looked 
at them as Professor Reinhardt looks at Sophocles, with 
a single eye to their effect as pageantry, and saw them 
in a light that never was on land or sea. He never re- 
ported the speech of the natives either in Erse or English 
but with mag- 


sciance, anda 
grotesque impro- | 
bity whi ch has 
unhappily be- 
come stereotyped 
in most of his 
successors, and 
his Gaelic char- 
acters are equally 
remote from 
actual type. I 
hesitate to cavil 
about novels 
which at times 
have been my 
own delight, but 
the truth is im- 
perative, that 
Allan Macaulay 
is the ill-begotten 
offspring of that 
gigantic humbug, 


Photo by Hollinger. Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
From Stevenson’s Works. Pentland Edition. (Cassell.) 
“Of the marriage it need only be said that from the beginning to the 
end husband and wife were all in all to one another.”—*‘ Life of Steven- 
son,” by Graham Balfour. (Methuen.) 


Macpherson’s “ Ossian,” and Rob Roy, in almost every 
manifestation, is a Borderer without one drop of moun- 
tain blood. 

Stevenson was undoubtedly inspired by ‘“‘ Rob Roy,” 
but though he might vow “ death to the optic nerve,” 
he used his eyes in this particular territory of Scotland 
more conscientiously than Scott. He saw the masses 
of his picture with the eyes of Scott; the details were 
his own perception. It is the veritable Highland wind 
that blows across his pages ; his glens and coasts have 
the impressiveness of things emotionally remembered. 

He had, too, a 


The house in which Stevenson lived from September to December, 1879. 


quicker ear than 
Scott for alien 
idioms and turns 
of utterance, and 
had evidently 
read Campbell’s 
“Tales of the 
West Highlands” 
with profit to his 
manipulation of 
the thought and 
speech of persons 
like Alan Breck 
and Catriona. 
Further, he had 
grasped some 
salient features 
of the Gaelic 
character, and 
though he sug- 
gested in a letter 
to Mr. Barrie 
that Alan Breck 


Monterey, California. 
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was a Highlander only in his name and otherwise 
a Sassenach, he did himself there a vast injustice. 
It was a writer with a marvellous power to recon- 
struct the pterodactyl from a single tooth who, 
from one or two letters in the Introduction to 
“Rob Roy,” was able to create the spy James 
Mor Drummond, as deadly true to one type of 
Celtic character as it was to the actual history of 
James Mor, though Stevenson did not know it. 
Oddly enough, as it may seem to such as do not 
realise the irony of art, the only blundering chapter 
in “Kidnapped” has been among the most 
admired—the piping contest in Balquidder, and 
that pipers improvise, and ornament their impro- 
visations with “ warblers”’ is an error as persistent 
now as cairngorms or the toast “ with Highland 
honours.” 

It seems almost a disloyalty to comment upon 
an inappreciable lapse like this in one who, to 
the compatriot heart at all events, endears himself 
bycountless virtues of which not least was an 
almost pious tendency to confine his criticism to 
himself and his achievements. “We rejoice in him, 
not only as in him range the perfect artist who 
has given glad hours and the example of intrepidity 
to a host of people widely set apart in islands of 
the sea, and in the depths of continents, and in 
their circumstances, but also as another vindication 
of a racial spirit capable of flowering into beauty 
even where “the bells clash of a Sunday, and 
the wind squalls, and the salt showers fly and 
beat.” From the loins of those Cyclopeanf’men 


Stevenson. 
From a portrait painted at Samoa by Count Girolamo Nerli. 
From Stevenson's Works. Pentland Edition. (Cassell.) 


Frontispiece to “The Silverdor Squatters,’ 
From Stevenson’s Works. Swanston Edition. (Chatto and Windus.) 


who fought on coast and skerry with the monstrous 
obstacles of nature—this gentle being with a tender 
hand to fashion gems! From a long heredity of 
Puritan austerity the elegant and debonair ! 


TO COUNT GIROLAMO NERLI. 


(We are indebted to Mrs Jeanne Butler, of Westbury-on-Trym, 
for a copy of the following verses written by Stevenson while sitting 
to Count Nerli for his portrait. ‘‘ Count Nerli was a friend of 
my husband’s,” writes Mrs. Butler, “ and gave him the verses on 
his return from the island.’’) 


Did ever mortal man hear tell of sae singular a ferlie 
As the coming to Apia here of the painter, Mr. Nerli. 
He cam, and O for a human friend, of a’ he was the perli ; 
The pearl of a’ the painter folk was surely Mr. Nerli. 
He took a thraw to paint mysel,’ he painted late and early, 
O, wow, the mony a yawn I’ve yawned in the beard of Mr. 
Nerli. 
Whiles I would sleep, and whiles would wake, and whiles 
was mair than surly, 
I wondered sair, as I sat there, fornenst the eyes of Nerli* 
Oh will he paint me the way I want, as bonny as a girlie ? 
Or will he paint me an ugly tyke, and be damned to Mr. Nerli! 
But still, and on, and whichever it is, he is a canty kerli 
. The Lord protect the back and neck of honest Mr. Nerli. 


RoBeErt Louis STEVENSON. 
VAILIMA, 


SAMOA, 
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“THE BOOKMAN” PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
APRIL, 1912. 


Answers to these competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 15th of the month to 


“The Prize Page,” THE BookMAN, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 


I.—A PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. Choice of theme is left entirely 
to the Competitor, but the lyric should not 
run to more than forty lines. 


II.—A Prize or Hatr A GurneEa is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 

appearing in this number of THE BooKMAN. 

Preference will be given to quotations of a 

humorous nature. 


III.—A Prize oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
most appropriate motto from Browning’s poems 
applicable to either the Coal Strike or the 
Suffrage Movement. 


IV.—A Prize or HALF A GuINEA is offered for the best 
review in not more than one hundred words of 
any recently published novel. Competitors 
should give the names of authors and publishers 

at head of their reviews. 


Chalet la Solitude, Hyeres, where 
Stevenson resided in 1883. 


Dus 
der From Scevenson’s Works. Pentland Edition. (Cassell.) 
te Happy (said 1), 1 was only happy once, that was at Hyeres.”— 
of Vailima Letters. Edited by Sir Sidney Colvin. (Methuen.) 

Y.—A copy of THE BooxMan will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for THE BookMAN Competitions. The Editor 

yes, reserves the right to use any suggestions sub- 

ing mitted, 

of 

on 

APRIL. 

Mr. 

iles I.—TuHeE PrizE or HALF A GUINEA is awarded to 
Miss EpirH MAup Epwarps, of 20, Adrian 

li! Square, Westgate-on-Sea, for the following : 


A GLORIOUS LIE. By DororHea GERARD. 
(John Long.) 


Title page of a burlesque romance 

written by Stevenson and his step- TO A SKYLARK. 

son, Lloyd Osbourne. 
In 1880-1882, when staying at Davos, Stevenson and Lloyi Osbourne (then P : : oe 
thirteen), set up a toy printing press; they wrote nonsens: stories between : Hail to thee, blithe Spirit ! 
them, R.L.S. made engravings to illustrate them, which Lioyd Osbourne printed. Bird thou never wert. 


From Stevenson's Works. Pentland Edition. (Cassell.) SHELLEY. 
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We also select for printing : 


LETTERS OF A SPINSTER. By WINIFRED JAMES. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


““O let us get married ; 
Too long we have tarried.” 


Epwarp LEar, Nonsense Songs and Stories 
—(The Owl and the Pussy Cat). 


(Miss Kathleen Graham, c/o Mrs. Ralph Falkiner, 
“Ventnor,” Walsh Street, South Garra, Mel- 
bourne, Australia.) 


THE SICK-A-BED LADY. By E. H. Asporr. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


““How many apples have you had ? 
She answered: Only seven!” 


Henry S. LEIGH, Only Seven—Carols of Cockayne. 
(H. Stewart Bond, Roche, R.S.O., Cornwall.) 
THE ETERNAL STRUGGLE. By Newman Harpinc. 
(Long.) 
“Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold!” 


M ISS" KILMANSEGG, Hood. 


(Beatrice Craig, Craigdanagh, Straidarran, Co. Derry.) 


Stevenson. 
A photograph taken at Bournemouth by Mr. W. T. Hawker. 
From Stevenson's Works. Pentland Edition. (Casse'l.) 


THE LIFE OF CESARE BORGIA. By Raraet Sasatin1. 
(Stanley Paul.) 
“‘T never knew a family so criminal as yours!” 
W. S. GILBeErt, Gentle Alice Brown. 
£208: (Hester Fairgrieve, 316, West 2oth Street, 


LONDON WINDOWS. By TALsot. 
(Stephen Swift & Co.) 

‘Then Christabel stretched forth her hand.”’ 

S. T. COLERIDGE, Christabel. 

(Miss A. Eleanor Pinnington, 25, Wellington 

Road, Brighton.) 


A THREE HOURS’ SERVICE FOR GOOD FRIDAY. 
By Rev. J. H. Eckerstey. (Robert Scott.) 


“Tt will be hard,’ they say, ‘to find 
Another service such as this.’ ”’ 


TENNYSON, In Memoriam. 


(J. W. Aspinall, 105, Salisbury Road, Everton, 
Liverpool.) 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE INSECT WORLD. By J. H. Fasre. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 
“Will you walk into my parlour ? said the Spider to the Fly.” 
M. Howitt. 


(Miss E. Lewis, High Oakham Road, Mansfield, and 
Maud I. Findlay, 37, Queen’s Road, Brighton.) 


AN ENEMY TO SOCIETY. By G. Bronson Howarp. 


(T. Werner Laurie.) 


“He crucified noble, he sacrificed mean, 


He filled old ladies with kerosene.” 
Tablets on the wall of R.L.S’s. 


Bournemouth house, “SKerry- Kreiinc, Ballad of Boh Da Thone. 
vore,” to the memories of two 


of his favourite dogs. - (Mrs. Alice Morton-Smith, Chinwangtao, North China.) 


Photo by Clive Holland. 
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II. —TuHE Prize for the best topical Fable is divided, 
and we award Two NEw Books to Miss MARIE 
R. Brown, of 233, West Regent Street, Glasgow, 
and Two NEw Books to Mrs. MABEL KNIGHT, 
of Hillside, Avondale Road, Bromley, Kent, for 
the following : 


THE CENSORSHIP. 


In the markets of a far off country quantities of fruit were 
exposed for sale, much of it bad. The people, being wise, 
bought the good fruit, and left the bad rotting on the market 
stalls. Then arose a councillor who conferred with his brethren 
thus, saying, ‘‘ Why should our people be tempted with so much 
bad fruit? Let us appoint one who shall decide what fruit is 
fit for consumption.” 

Thereupon an high official was appointed, and all the fruit 
was brought unto him that he might decide between the good 
and the bad. But presently the people, finding that only good 
fruit lay upon the market stalls, demanded the bad, and paid 


Stevenson. 
From an etching by William Strang. 


high prices for it, while the proprietors of orchards 
used means to destroy their fruit that the high official 
might condemn it, and the people therefore be induced 
to buy. 

“Forbidden fruit is always the sweetest.” 


Marie R. Brown, 


THE SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


There was once a sower who had a happy home 
and family until his wife said to him one day, “‘ Hus- 
band, I am as clever as you. Why should I sit at 
home while you go out and sow ?” and she talked so 
much about it, that finally she had her way. The 
woman found she could sow as well as her husband, 
and when the harvest was over she looked at the 
full granary with pride. But the husband said: 
“Who is going to eat it? Whilst you have been so 
busy the children have died.” 


KNIGHT. 


This Competition has produced several very 
good Fables, and many bad ones. The best 
"among the numerous others that have been sent 
in are those by Mrs. H. H. Penrose (Frimley 


Photo by J. Patrick, Edinburgh. 
R.L.S.’s Aunt. The “Chief 
of our Aunts” of “ A Child’s 
Garden of Verses.’’: 


Green), Mildred Gurney (Brimscombe), A. J. Dick (High 
Wycombe), Muriel Monks (Lincoln), Albert Fuller 
(Cardiff), Rev. F. Hern (Rowlands Castle), Elizabeth K. 
Packard (West Ealing), M.A. Newman (Badingham),Con- 
stance Goodwin (Clapham), Joyce Bradwell (Nottingham), 
Alfred Waller (Sunderland), W. M. Lodge (Upper Nor- 
wood), G. Wilson Drysdale (Cricklewood), Evelyne Close 
(Hove), Miss A. M. McNeill (Sidmouth), Elsie Underwood 
(Sevenoaks), S. J. Morrison (Barrow-in-Furness), Emily 
Kington (Blairgowrie), Miss E. Lewis (Mansfield), Ethel 


House at Lake Saranac, in the Adirondacks, 


where Stevenson lived from October, 1887, 
to April, 1888. 


From Stevenson’s Works. Pentland Edition. (Cassell.) 
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Goodwin (Clapham), A. R. Williams (Worcester), Arthur 
Blundell (Southport), Winifred Goodwin (Clapham), 
Robert Sinclair (Glasgow), Daisy H. Badland (Sheffield), 
Mabel Davies (Pembroke Dock), H. Elrington (Monks- 
town), Horace W. Walker (Beeston), Ethel Cooke (Nor- 
wich), Miss F. Cumins (Blackheath), Rev. J. A. S. 
Wilson (Scarborough), A. Scotte (Bayswater), Ernest F. 
Seymour (Kilburn), Amy Thomas (Truro), Robert 
Morrison (Glasgow.) 
III.—Tue Prize or Harr A Guinea for the best review 
in not more than a hundred words is awarded to 
Mr. W. G. ALEXANDER, of 10, Fulham Place, 
Paddington, W., for the following : 


R. L. Stevenson. 


After the painting by John S. Sargent, R.A,,'in the possession of 
Mrs, Stevenson. 


From Stevenson’s Works, Pentland Edition. (Tassell.) 


Robert Louis Stevenson, 
One ot the best portraits taken of him. 


MANALIVE. By G. K. Cuesterton. (Nelson.) 

In this, as in most of his books, we have all Chesterton. There 
is the paradoxical wit, that bewilders by its intellectual somer- 
saults ; there is that power of giving swift pictures now and then, 
as of Moore, the buried mystic, or Diana, slender, fierce and 
virginal as the goddess; there is fancy that sees blue railings 
as spear-heads, and imagination, splashing poetry across certain 
pages, as when the gold of sunset is spilt over the wind-swept 
garden. And underneath lies Chesterton’s Everlasting Gospel, 
that the commonplaces are the astounding things in life, and the 
best lies undiscovered at our feet. 


Other good reviews received are : 


THE MONEYMOON.’ By Jerrery Farnot. 
(Sampson Low.) 

The reader who is weary of the problem novel of to-day should 
find refreshment for his soul in this Kentish idyll. It is full of 
sunshine and the sweetness of the country. The boy, Small 
Porges, who sets out to find gold to save his aunt’s ancestral 
farm, the aunt herself who is the heroine, and the millionaire . 
hero whose ‘‘ almighty dollars ” save each situation as it arises, 
are delightful people, and with the help of two or 
three supplementary characters make up a tale 
which one finishes with a pleasant sense of having 
been for a moment in Arcady. 


(Miss Lottie Hoskins, 119, Trafalgar 
Road, Moseley, Birmingham.) 


THIRTEEN. By E. TEMPLE TuuRsSTON. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Everyone should read these whimsical stories by 
Temple Thurston. Each one is a gem that will 
sparkle in the memory long after more serious works 
are forgotten. Mr. Thurston has a wonderful way 
of disarming you. He makes you smile so broadly 
at the comic side of life that the unutterable pathos 
underlying it only comes home to you—afterwards. 
Almost all the ‘‘ Thirteen ” stories are like that. 
They make you chuckle as you read them, and “ give 
vou furiously to think’? when you have read them 
This is a book to buy—not borrow from the local 
circulating library. 


(C. G. Taylor, Farr Hall, Heswall, Cheshire.) 


ACROSS THE BRIDGES. By ALEXANDER 
Patterson. (Edward Arnold.) 
‘* Across the bridges there is a great need.”’ ‘This 
Mr. Patterson certainly makes us realise in his book. 


Stevenson’s residence at Vailima, Samoa. _It is written, not by an idle spectator, but by a friend 


From Stevenson’s Works. Pentland Edition. (Cassell.) 


and comrade of the unfortunate, who has lived among 
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them, and feels with, as well as for, them. It is a eat ee 
cheering book, as well as a sad one, for it shows us a ee 


the kindliness and sympathy which is inherent in the 
human heart, even under the most unfavourable 
circumstances. Hearts are warm by the river-side, 
and those who go there to teach, may also learn much. 


(Miss E. Moore, Greenbank Cottage, 
Liverpool.) 


THE PLOUGHBOY. By James Bryce. 
(John Lane.) 


James Bryce, as a ploughboy,. in a farm bothy, 
in Midland Scotland, gives a vivid picture of the 
iniquities of the system. He then passes, by a strange 
rise in his fortunes, into a factor’s office on the estate 
where he was originally a hind. From his observations 
on the territorial system, as well as from his former 
experiences amid sordid surroundings, he comes to 
the conclusion that Socialism is the only remedy for 
the present condition of land tenure. There are 
some startling transformations in the circumstances 
of the hero, but the book is racy of the soil, and 
decidedly convincing. 


(J. A. Erskine Stuart, Undercliffe, Batley, 
Yorks.) 


THE COWARD. By Rospert HuGu BENson. 
(Hutchinson.) 


Psychological novels are numerous, but seldom do 
we get one as brilliant as ‘‘ The Coward.”’ Mr. 
Benson has taken for his hero a boy who is brave 
up toa point, yet who always “ funks”’ a perilous 
action at the end. From the very first our sym- 
pathies are with Val, and though he fails in climbing 
mountains, fails to fight his duel—fails in all that 
he should have done, we never once blame him. 
His death is inevitable; and though his parents 
maintain he was a coward, surely all of us will feel 
that Val was indeed a hero. 


(Irene Pollock Lalonde, 14, Forester Road, 
Bath). 


We highly commend also the reviews sent 
in by Irene Harrison (Bristol), Nelly Burdett 
(Norwich), Alexander Fowler (Epsom), Sidney E. Bell 
(Wandsworth Common), G. M. Elwood (Grimsby), 
Arnold 5S. Walton (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Marie R. 
Brown (Glasgow), A. Eleanor Pinnington (Brighton), 
Margery Wilkins (Uttoxeter), Evelyn M. Abbott (Old 


The Staircase, Vailima. 
From “* Stevenson's Shrine,” by Laura Stubbs. (De La More Press.) 


KalaKkana, late King of the Hawaiian 
Islands, on the verandah of the Royal 
Boat House at Honolulu, with Stevenson. 


Malton), James A. Richards (Tenby), Ernest F. Sey- 
mour (Kilburn), Miss B. O. Anderson (Scarborough), 
Elsie Bond (Pinner), Mrs. E. J. MacO. Smith (Edin- 
burgh), Mary S. Crawford (Galway), M. A. Newman 
(Badingham), Miss D. A. Hudson (Hull), James 
Brenton (Tottenham), Mrs. 
Mabel Knight (Bromley), Miss 
Deare (Westmeath), Miss 
J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), 
Miss L. Mugford (Sutton-at- 
Hone), S. A. Doody (Bos- 
combe), George Stanton 
(Leicester), Miss E. Rippon 
(Hull), Isabelle Swinscow 
(Tunbridge Wells), Miss M. V. 
Woodgate (London, S.W.), 
Miss Van der Pant (Ashford), 
H. K. Omerod (Airdrie), 
W. M. Lodge (Norwood), Mrs. 
S. Stirling (Glenfarg), Ellis 
M. Brown (Glasgow). 


IV.—THE PRIZE OF ONE 
YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE BooKMAN is 
awarded to Miss 
EveELYN M. ABBOTT, 
of The Croft, Old Mal- 
ton, Yorkshire. 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN’S LIFE.* 


By Dr. WILLIAM Barry. 


OUTH has perhaps the best of life, but one fine 
ingredient in the cup it cannot enjoy, which 
is reminiscence. To men who have arrived where I 
‘pause for a while, reminiscence becomes romance, and 
the former days are beautiful with colours of the morning 
or even with a noontide sun that has lost its fierceness 
but gained in depth of light. These volumes spread out 
before me throw up many names well known, people more 
or less famous that I have brushed against, scenes and 
incidents of which I heard from those who took part in 
them, stories that used to be told in confidence—all in 
illustration of the unique central figure, whose gracious 
lineaments and still piercing accents made an impression 
quite unequalled on our younger imaginations. To us 
who were his neighbours in the Midlands, almost his 
friends in the large and generous meaning of the word, 
Newman was the visible prophet, the St. John of these 
latter times, and his death would close a great religious 
period, as in truth it did. I remembér seeing him mount 
the stairs at Oscott, that day when he came over to call 
on Bishop Ullathorne in consequence of the message 
from Rome that he was to be a Cardinal. How old and 
broken he looked, a very ghost from a far-off world! We 
learned his books by heart, disputed with one another 
about their meaning or their drift, already spoke of him 
and treated him as among the immortals, the Fathers, 
Doctors, Saints of Christendom, who were his peers. 
In ten or eleven years he was gone, leaving a memory 
which sets him apart for ever. To reckon him by cate- 
gories or schools of opinion would be to misconstrue him ; 
therefore he made enemies no less vehement than friends ; 
he divided factions, stirred men’s thoughts and drove 
them out of their bearings, was a portent while he stayed 


* “The Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman.” 


By Wilfrid 
Ward. 2 Vols. 36s. net. (Longmans.) 


By courtesy of Messrs. Cassell & Co. 


Stevenson in his study at Vailima, dictating to 
his step-daughter, Mrs. Strong. 


in the Church of England, an enigma when he left it. He 
joined the mighty Roman Communion, which absorbed 
him silently, and where was he? In Rome, at Santa 
Croce, in a back street of Birmingham, in St. Stephen’s 
Green, Dublin ; but his Oxford, the city of Laud and King 
Charles over which he cast a glamour, knew him no more. 
The English public suspected, admired, disowned, forgot 
therenegade. The Tractarian became a Ritualist. Pat- 
tison, who might have caught in its falling Elijah’s 
mantle, abandoned Catholic dogma for German thought. 
Keble and Pusey went their way sadly. Newman, 
between the exodus of ’45 and the publication of his 
Apologia, lived through one disappointment after another 
until he was tempted to ask himself, ‘‘ Why live at all?” 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward has had the rare courage to tell 
the story without reticence which makes of Newman’s 
biography a thing as poignant as it is real. He sums 
up in a couple of chapters the earlier half in which, to 
its hero’s fancy, there was little suffering compared with 
the long and dreary episode which soon followed of genius 
undervalued, talents forcibly kept idle, motives maligned, 
health broken. solitude deepened by the loss of old com- 
panions. This was to be set down faithfully ; and we 
have the record in Newman’s own words, in his letters, 
diaries, prayers, but not so much as we could have de- 
sired in his conversations. There is no violation of 
privacy, though we are admitted to the very tribunal 
of conscience where he, who could search into the human 
heart so skilfully, laid bare his own. He used often to 
exclaim, “‘ Secretum meum mihi!’ for he was no stage 
player, feeding on self-revelation to the crowd ; but he 
must leave an Apologia which would protect his name 
and fame against accusers more formidable than poor 
impetuous Kingsley, friends—yes, to their apprehension 
most attached, but for that reason to be dreaded as foes 
in his household, whichwas now 
the Catholic Church. Newman 
wrote with his life-blood pages 
of extraordinary truth about 
himself, printed here beyond 
recall. They are human with 
an intense agony, a subtle 
wisdom, a play of complex 
feelings, a humility and a lofty 
spirit, such as perhaps no other 
biography in the language can 
rival. Many have called him 
sensitive ; and that keen English 
epithet, a trouble to French 
translators, no doubt describes 
the man. But sensitive until 
he was near eighty, quivering 
with a sick heart whether praise 
or criticism were offered, trem- 
blingly awake in watches of 
the night to every sound, yet on 
principle, from mere self-respect, 
forbidden to write one syllable 
which aimed only at effect— 
what a lonely soul is here, and 
what a Promethean tragedy ! 
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These things make great literature. They bring the 
Catholic, the intense and sincere believer, into strange 
company. Was not Amiel another of this brooding kind? 
And Senancour? And surely Pascal, the one modern 
with whom it is safe to compare him as a leader of Chris- 
tian philosophy? Newman’s Oxford sermons were 
soliloquies ; but his life was also a meditation, of which 
fragments escaped from his pen into his books, and in 
a true sense he writes to himself rather than to the world. 
With an attitude more modest but not less determined 
than Goethe’s, he too asks, after the wise and the foolish 
have said their say, “ But how does it-appear to me ? 
What do J think of it?” And by thought he means no 
formal argument, scholastic or legal, but the response of 
his whole nature in its most exalted mood—the seer’s 


Photo by J. Davis, Apia, Samoa. 
Stevenson at Vailima. 


vision, lighted up as in moments of crisis, but confirmed 
by cool experience ; for faith itself, which he calls a ven- 
ture, is Newman grasping out, not after abstract ideas, 
but after living and divine realities. The dogmas of 
his creed are concerned with personalities from first to 
last. That is, in fact, the significance of dogma to him ; 
it sets up between the Object and the Subject of religion 
a supernatural friendship too sacred, too intimate, for 
the logic of notions and algebraic symbols. We may 
describe Newman as a poet or a mystic, and we shall do 
him no wrong; but he never was, he never could be, a 
Rationalist. 

And yet on the vague suspicion of rationalising, or of 
giving countenance to such as did, this man lay for years 
under a cloud. Not immediately at Rome, where his 
writings had not been examined, but among a group of 
English converts, to whom Mr. W. G. Ward furnished 


A Group at Samoa, 
Lloyd Osbourne, Captain Wurmbrand, 
Henry Simele, and Stevenson. 
From Stevenson's Works. Pentland Edition, (Cassell.) 


grounds they would scarcely have discovered for them- 
selves. Dr. Ward, acting in perfect good faith, was from 
his peculiar temperament incapable of entering into New- 
man’s policy on these delicate matters. Ward had 
confidence only in avoidance and repression of problems 


By courtesy of Messrs. Cassell & Co. 


Mrs, Iscbel Strong, 
Stevenson's step-daughter, 
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Stevenson playing on his flageolet, 


which affected the beliefs of Christians, though he was 
himself a most admirable defender of Theism and com- 
pletely routed the association philosophy maintained 
by J. S. Mill. Nevertheless, he viewed with alarm the 
somewhat undisciplined attempts of writers like Sir 
John Acton to argue the old questions on a modern field ; 
and he considered that Newman was responsible for their 
imprudences. When he had convinced Manning in Lon- 
don and Monsignore Talbot, who resided in the Vatican, 
that so it was, a period set in 
during which the great Ora- 
torian’s books declined in their 
circulation, his plans about 
Oxford were foiled, and his 
career seemed to be at an end. 
Though his victory in the 
Apologia won England over, 
it did not reconcile Ward or 
Manning, neither of whom 
until they passed from the 
scene could be persuaded that 
their old Oxford chieftain had 
taken the right course with 
regard to “ Liberalism.” But 
his conscience did not re- 
proach him. As the world 
went, Newman held that free 
discussion was _ inevitable; 
that among Catholics it could 
be so managed as to respect 
authority whilst allowing to 
men of science and men of 
letters a certain “ elbow- 
room ;” and that, in the 
absence of a Catholic Univer- 
sity—the enterprise in Dublin 
having failed—it would be a 
lesser evil to send our young 
men to Oxford and Cambridge 
than to let them enter life 
without mental training and 
college discipline. His view 
was acted upon by Pope 


Leo XIII., but not until thirty 
years had been lost to the 
generation guided by Ward and 
Manning. The question is 
settled, with happy  conse- 
quences ; and Newman’s prac- 
tical good sense has received a 
striking vindication. 

How the recluse of Edgbas- 
ton behaved towards problems 
of a larger scope—the Temporal 
Power, the Vatican Council— 
we may read at full length in 
Mr. Ward’s luminous pages. 
But we shall be drawing our 
picture out of proportion if we 

} fancy that Newman felt a per- 

i sonal interest where these con- 
troversies went on. They lay 
outside his particular sphere. 
All he did was to judge of them 
as they influenced men and women who sought his 
advice ; for he would have smiled at the thought of play- 
ing the politician, or of pretending to be an expert in the 
School-philosophy. His greatness requires us to measure 
it on a different scale. I have heard that he was repelled 
from the Divina Commedia by its intermingling of Italian 
politics with heavenly themes. His devotion to the Holy 
See led him on one occasion to walk with unshod feet 
over the Roman pavements, as a pilgrim to St. Peter’s 


Stevenson, 


Bronze medallion by St. Gaudens in Luxembourg. 
From a basereliet made during Stevenson's illness in New York in 1887. 
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shrine. Reviewers have noted in his letters from Italy 
observations touching the relics and stories of the Saints 
which, as Protestant Englishmen, they cannot away 
with. One who had this deep-seated feeling for the special 
features of Catholicism and its popular forms, was not 
likely to rebel against the judgments of a Council at which 
the Pope presided, and to which he had been himself 
invited as a learned theologian. His last considerable 
work, the Letter on Mr. Gladstone’s “ Vaticanism,” was 
received by all its readers, including Dr. Ward, as an 
instance of absolute good faith, and as a proof, were any 
needed, that his anxieties all along had been for others, 
not at all for himself. 

It was no part of Mr. Ward’s design to summarise 
Newman’s writings, or to judge of them as a literary 
critic. He is concerned with a life, not with a biblio- 
graphy. The general public has been taught by com- 
petent authorities from every side that this secluded 
and meditative genius, employing no violent or strange 
devices, but keeping to his mother tongue with an almost 
superstitious reverence, has bequeathed to literature a 
series of prose-compositions never excelled in the purity 
of their language, in their musical rhythm, their pene- 
trating quality, their eloquence, depth, and tenderness. 
It is likewise held that ‘‘ The Dream of Gerontius’’ deals 
with supernatural themes and the corresponding imagery 
in a manner not approached by any poet since Dante. 
But even that is not the whole. In his work on the 
“Development of Christian Doctrine’”” Newman went 
before Darwin, anticipated the struggle for life while 
applying it to ideas, and perceived in history a principle 


R.L.S. 


From a drawing by A. S. Boyd. 
Kindly lent by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 


National Portrait Gallery. 


R, L, Stevenson, 


Pencil drawing from life, at Sydney, N.S.W., in 1893, by 
Perey F. S. Spence. 


of selection. At the same period he sketched in his 
Oxford University sermons a theory of concrete, or as 
we may say, of vital assent, which twenty-six years later 
was elaborated with a remarkable wealth of instances, 
and with equal subtlety, into a volume, the main lines 
of which have been strangely illustrated by what is known 
as psychical research. To be versatile and original is 
given to few ; and among the few we must reckon John 
Henry Newman. 

‘““ What !’’ some German professor of Berlin or Giessen 
may exclaim, if he should see these words, “ versatile 
and original—a Cardinal of the Roman Church ?”’ Even 
so, I reply, Herr Professor. To this I was coming, for 
it deserves recognition as an encouraging sign, at Berlin 
no less than elsewhere. None of us that are students 
desire the world to be overrun by ignorance and left in 
primeval darkness. We all say “‘ Fiat Lux.” Now the 
entrance of this poet, historian, and philosopher into the 
Sacred College did not, indeed, raise to dogmatic defini- 
tions his views on development or his theory of assent, 
but it surely proved that genius need not exclude a man 
from the honours of the purple. Leo XIII., who was 
an accomplished scholar and well read in metaphysics, 
delighted to call into his illustrious Senate a thinker on 
modern lines such as Newman, while he was distinguishing 
an Aristotelian commentator, Joseph Prisco (whose works 
I studied in Rome) by making him Cardinal Archbishop 
of Naples. The English Oratorian has powerfully 
contributed to a reconciliation without compromise of 
elements both abstract and concrete, in a more perfect 
scheme of philosophy than North or South has formulated 
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at the present time ; and the Neapolitan will be found to 
have kept the ancient light burning. 

But there is something more. In a Life so adequately 
told, with distinction and with even judgment, with 
documents at first hand carefully chosen, yet nothing 
essential omitted, every reader will perceive-a moral 
to suit his own cast of mind. The book is not a pleading 
one way or another. I may suggest, perhaps, how it will 
strike a well-wisher to religion who is not very intolerant 
of Rome, though he should happen to differ from its 
creed. Newman’s second period, for at least twenty- 
five years, was outwardly a time of defeat and could not 
fail to seem “ bare of joy,’ when viewed by those who 
imagine such a life in their own light, which is that- of 
comfortable citizens. But the hidden springs of quite 


another kind of joy did not fail Newman ; and when he 
was challenged he replied, in language breathing convic- 
tion, that he found supreme content in the beliefs and thie 
practices of his faith. All that makes so great a dust 
and heat in the biography was like English weather—.a 
thing to be endured, but which must not interfere with 
our serious concerns. The true life went on, tranquil 
and sheltered, in a sanctuary where none of these things 
might enter. The poet, preacher, mystic, saint, was 
there alone with the Alone. It is this which compels 
a critic who has thought over the limits of his art, 
to keep a certain distance from the innermost shrine of 
Newman’s thoughts, clearly as they are set before us. 
They belong to the sacred mystery of a great and 
solitary soul. 


CON RAD.* 


By PERCEVAL GIBBON. 


EW books of autobiographic ftavour and intention 
have so good a reason for their appearance as 
“Some Reminiscences,’ by Joseph Conrad. The 
“fifteen years of unbroken silence before praise or 
blame,” to which the author lays claim in his “ familiar 
preface,’’ have also been years of an increasing curiosity 
concerning the strange and diverse personality which 
glimmered, like a veiled lantern, behind the narratives 
of “‘ Lord Jim,” “ Heart of Darkness,” ‘“‘ The Nigger of 
the Narcissus,’ and the other novels and tales which 
make up the body of Mr. Conrad’s achievement as a 
writer. It is a curiosity which Mr. Conrad has done 
nothing either to slake or inflame ; no writer his taken 


* “Some Reminiscences.” By Joseph Conrad. 5s. net. 


Eveleigh Nash.) 


National Portrait Gallery. Stevenson. 


Sketch painted in one sitting by Sir William Blake Richmond, R.A. 


the paragraphist -less into his confidence, or served so 
little the purpose of the interviewer and the press photo- 
grapher. The works by which alone he has personified 
himself have issued from a tranquil seclusion ; and there 
is, therefore, a kind of graciousness, a manner of relenting 
to friendly importunities, in the publication of a book 
which so handsomely makes a guest of the reader who 
has hitherto been no more than an acquaintance. 

For Mr. Conrad, in his reminiscent mood, two memories 
are associated and intertwined : that of his first contact 
with the sea, which was to have so large a part in his life, 
and that of the writing of his first book. He reveals 
himself, in his opening chapter, in his berth on board the 
steamer Adowa, with the growing manuscript of 
““ Almayer’s Folly ” lying on the blanket in his bunk, and 


Stevenson. 
From a photograph by Sir Percy Shelley. 
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the brass rim of the porthole 
framing a vignette of the quays 
of Rouen, at the moment when 
the tale is interrupted by the 
entrance of the banjo-playing 
third officer. Never was a 
book, destined ultimately to 
be completed and published, 
the subject of so many inter- 
ruptions. Already at Rouen 
it was four years old; it hed 
yet to accompany its author 
to his childhood’s home in 
Poland, to share with him 
many long sea passages, to go 
in peril up the Congo. 

It is Walter Bagehot who 
says that for a great experi- 
ence there is essential “an 
experiencing nature.” Mr. 
Conrad’s experiences have 
been manifold; they range 
from Russian exile as a child to oppression at the hands 
of an examiner in seamanship ; and in his recital of them 
it is immediately clear that he is one of those rare and 
fortunate men who are endowed at their birth with the 
experiencing nature. There is the incident of the first 
Englishman on whom he set eyes—in Switzerland, at 
the top of the Furka Pass, which he was traversing on 
foot with a tutor. ‘‘ My unforgettable Englishman,” he 
calls him ; and he is unforgettable. He wore knicker- 
bockers, and with them short socks, and “ his calves, 
exposed to the public gaze and the tonic air of high 
altitudes, dazzled the beholder by the splendour of their 
marble-like condition and their rich tone of young ivory.” 

“ The light of a headlong, exalted satisfaction with the 
world of men and the scenery of mountains illumined his 
clear-cut, very red face, his short, silver-white whiskers, his 
innocently eager and triumphant eyes. Jn passing, he 
cast a glance of kindly curiosity and a friendly gleam of big, 
sound, shiny teeth towards the man and the boy sitting 
like dusty tramps by the roadside, with a modest knapsack 
lying at their feet. . . . One does not meet such an English- 
man twice in a lifetime.” 

The language is the language of Joseph Conrad, but 
the impression, the experience, is that of the boy who 
travelled with his tutor. Already one sees how his imagin- 
ation enriched for him the world in which he moved. 

The original of Almayer came into his view many years 
later, as a feature in another phase of his life, but the 
faculty of imaginative vision which presents him “‘ in the 
round,” as a man against his own background but 
detached from it and individual, is the same. 

“He came quite close to the ship’s side and raised a 
harassed countenance, round and flat, with that curl of 
black hair over the forehead, and a heavy pained glance.” 


Photo by J. Patrick, Edinburgh. 


Stevenson’s family and household at Samoa, including 
his wife, his mother and Lloyd Osbourne. 


He was a grieved man ; everything grieved him. The 
pony which Mr. Conrad had to sling and put ashore for 
him knocked him down and ran away ; he could not even 
derive a spark of hope, faith or pride from the ownership 
of “ the only geese on the East Coast” ; and when his 
mail was handed to him, it was apparent that he was 
afraid of his letters. Such was the man whose effect, as 
he moved in his patterned pyjamas about the Bornean 
riverside, was to haunt and preoccupy Mr. Conrad through 
years of wandering and establish him at last upon the 
threshold of a new and undreamed-of career. 

It is a good fortune which has bestowed Mr. Conrad 
upon us as an English writer ; it was a boy’s preference 
which made him an English sailor. He recalls the first 
English ship which he touched with his hands, the 
steamer James Westoll, as she came into Marseilles. 
He had put out to meet her in the boat of his friends the 
pilots, and pulled bow in the dinghy which put the pilot 
on board, and so caught the line which was thrown from 
her rail. He was bidden to shove off, “‘ and when I bore 
against the smooth flank of the first English ship I ever 
touched in my life, I felt it already throbbing under my 
open palm.” 

There is a sense in which every work of art is an auto- 
biography, and in that sense the warm personality, the 
radiant and humane intelligence of Joseph Conrad were 
already mirrored in the novels he has written. But he 
was there seen as in a glass, darkly ; here he is face to 
face with his reader. In “‘Some Reminiscences” we 
have, not a supplement and accessory to his other books, 
but a fresh work of the first importance, a vital and 

individual book, a true Conrad. 


ENCORE BORROW.* 


By Tuomas SECCOMDF. 


HERE are, of course, a great many devotees of 
George Borrow about. They read him in cheap 
Teprints or purchase him in first editions, according to 


* “ The Life of George Borrow.”” Compiled from unpublished 
By Herbert 


Official documents, etc., with 13 Illustrations. 
(Murray.) 


Jenkins, os, 6d. net. 


the weight of their purses. The love of Borrow makes 
a kind of bond between them, and some day they will 
probably succeed in canonizing their hero. A hundred 
years hence he may be well-nigh forgotten, but it would 
not be surprising if by 2100 A.D, he had become a star 
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From an original drawing by Count Girolamo Nerli, given by Stevenson to Mr. H. Walter 
Baractt, and now first reproduced by Mr. Barnett’ permission. 


of the first magnitude. 
Should that day ever arrive, 
Mr. Herbert Jenkins may 
rest assured of a niche in the 
Borrovian observatory as an 
annotator of industry and 
ability, who has left no 
stone unturned in his timely 
endeavour to elucidate the 
sibylline leaves of that ever- 
memorable and worshipful, 
but portentous and often 
obscure, commentator, Dr. 
W. J. Knapp. To fuse the 
old and new material into a 
consistent portrait of Don 
George has not appeared 
feasible to Mr. Jenkins, or, at 
any rate, he has not seriously 
attempted it. He has left 
that to other hands, and has 
been, in his criticism, con- 
tent to fulfil Borrow’s own 
idea of the functions of a 
critic, which was that he 


should enact the part of a leech. His powers 
of suction have proved fully equal to the 
task, and he has given us a thoroughly well- 
organized repertory of biographical fact and 
Borrovian legend, 

To those who are familiar with the ram- 
bling autobiography committed to the pages 
of “ Lavengro,” the “ Romany Rye,” and 
“The Bible in Spain,” not to mention the 
recently published “Letters to the Bible 
Society,” there is not very much that is 
wholly new in the first sections of the present 
work. In the part that follows his subject’s 
first successful appearance as an author, how- 
ever, Mr. Jenkins gleans much that is un- 
familiar, and presents it with befitting vivacity, 
Borrow’s relations with women are significant 
and throw light, I think, upon his personality, 
He generally struck them unfavourably, and 
he certainly had by no means “ doubled 
Cape Turk.’ He had semi-Oriental, or 
Byronic, ideas about the seclusion of women, 
He could not fathom, and had little toleration 
for condescending grandes dames, but above 
all, he detested quibbling blue-stockings, such 
as Frances Power Cobbe. The development 
of his coolness with Ford, his frequent brushes 
with his publisher, John Murray, the causes 
of his dissension with Bowring, are all care- 
fully detailed here. In the last explosive 
appendix to the ‘Romany Rye,” Borrow 
wrote: “ The writer is aware of more than 
one instance in which he (Bowring) has passed 
off the literature of fricndless young men, 
after making them a slight pecuniary com- 
pensation, and deforming what was originally 
excellent by interpolations of his own.” This 
Radical literato, he went on, esteems himself 
a king of translators. His translations are 
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Photo by H. Walter Barnett, Robert Louis Stevenson. 


One of the latest portraits taken of him. 


made either from a prose rendering done for him from one 
of the easier dialects of Europe, or were made direct from 
the originals into English by friendless young men, and 
then deformed by his alterations. This was by no means a 
true bill according to Mr. Jenkins. The real grievance was 
that after promising to use all his influence to get Borrow 
appointed consul at Canton, Bowring obtained the post 
for himself, largely by passing off as his own the Manchu 
Testament which Borrow edited in St. Petersburg. 
There is very little doubt that Bowring was a man who 
hed no hesitation in seizing everything that presented 
itself and turning it, as far as possible, to his own uses. 
In this he was doing what most successful men have 
done and will continue to do. Yet he had been kind 
to Borrow, and had helped him as far as lay in his power. 
He no doubt obtained all the information he could from 
Borrow, as he would have done from anyone else. Yet, 
when there was nothing to be lost by so doing, he did 
extend to Borrow at times a considerable amount of 
help. Francis Parkman, a man and a writer, who had 
some striking affinities with Borrow, remarked once that 
in order to succeed in America one had to be either a 
Harvard man or a humbug. Borrow was the equivalent 
of neither of these things in England. He had made 
no friends among the great ladies who make, or rather 
more often mar, so many hopeful schemes and meritorious 
appointments in this country. Hence the pathetic 
restlessness and vain eagerness to be up and doing with- 
out being able to get anything to do, which made the 
end of his life so pointless and embittered. Yet the 
“Celtic”? holidays, so happily touched in description 
here in Chapters XXV. and XXVI., were not altogether 
unproductive. It was destined apparently that nothing 
George Borrow could ever write should quite come up 
to the promise of ‘‘ The Bible in Spain.” Yet how 
many guide-books are there to compare in any respect 


with ‘‘ Wild Wales?’’ No book on the subject, at least 
in English, will probably ever do as much to render the 
tantalizing charm of the beautiful “‘ Land of our Fathers,” 
where half is so familiar, and the other half so impene- 
trably strange. Apart from their ale, in commendation 
of which words almost failed him, he took less kindly 
to the Scotch. He was at home in Man, and still more 
in Cornwall, where, East Anglian though he was, he 
felt himself understood in the homes of his ancestors. 
These walking tours served as a kind of safety valve to 
Borrow. The exercise and open air enabled him to 
drink the ale with plenty of malt in it that his soul loved. 
He had constant change of scene, and his thoughts were 
diverted by encounters with odd people, and by the 
hundred and one adventures of the roadside. His face, 
figure and aggressive virility made him a conspicuous 
object wherever he went. Unemployment at home gave 
rise to the malaise from which his intolerance in religious 
matters and monomania about “ gentility-nonsense ” 
mainly sprang. Mr. Jenkins quotes very aptly Voltaire’s 
lines : 
“ Qui n’a pas l’esprit de son Age 
De son Age a tout le malheur.” 

Borrow had in fact, a double portion of the blind 
conservatism of his favourite races, the Gypsies, the 
Basques, the Welsh. He was profoundly sceptical about 
modern improvements and other such machines, for he 
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did not see where the human betterment came in. 
Mechanical power might well be a gain in itself, but it 
was more than coufiterbalanced by the increase of 
human inequality, which was certain to follow in its 
train. Such are the ideas, at any rate, which we read 
imto Borrow after the event. Though he prided himself 
above everything on his anti-medievalism and anti- 
papism, he was really a blind obscurantist himself. 
Alone almost among his contemporaries he appreciated 
primitive nature and distrusted civilization as the malady 
which Edward Carpenter has since demonstrated it to 
be. We know something about the dim, retreating 
Arcady from such writers as Bourne and Jessopp, we 
know much of the old tranters and woodlanders from 
Hardy, and of the old race of shepherds from Hudson ; 
but it fel] to Borrow to hold up the mirror to wild nature 


on roadside and heath. The characters that he flashes 
before us in his sunprints are true living pictures, char- 
acters that have since been improved off the face of the 
earth, and now we regret, with all our forces, that the 
rogues will never come back. And we know that it 
cannot be, and that the “Romany Rye” is a being 
who lived in a different age from ours, as different as 
the age of Hector and Achilles, when warriors fought in 
their chariots round the walls of Troy, and the long- 
haired Achaians hurled their spears and stole one an- 
other’s horses in the darkness, and kings made long 
speeches armed to the teeth, and ran away with other 
kings’ wives or multiplied their own. In short, it was 
Borrow’s aim in an emasculate age of ready-made boots 
and shoes to leave a naked footprint on the sand. This 
he achieved, 


Hew Books. 


MR. FOX.* 


“*The Early History of Charles James Fox’ was 
published thirty-one years ago, in October, 1880. In 
the following December I accepted office as Secretary of 
the Admiralty, and perforce abandoned literature for an 
indefinite period to come.’’ Thus Sir George Otto Tre- 
velyan begins his preface to the first volume of ‘‘ George 
the Third and Charles Fox,’’ “ At the beginning of the 

* “ George the Third and Charles Fox: The Concluding Part 
of ‘The American Revolution,’”’ By the Right Hon. Sir George 
Otto Trevelyan, Bart., O.M. In 2 vols. Vol. I, 7s. 6d, net, 
(Longmans. ) 


In Swanston Rock Garden 
(August, 1907). 


Lord Guthrie. Miss Alison Cunninghim, Stevenson’s nurse. He dedicated 
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A Child’s Garden of Verses”’ to her—‘* From her Boy.’ 

“Indeed, Cummy, I wish I might become aman worth talking of, if it were only 
that you should not have thrown away your pains.’”’—Letter from Stevenson 
to Alison Cunningham (1871) in “ The Letters of R. L. Stevenson.” Edited 
by Sir Sidney Colvin. (Methuen.) 


next session, in the lobby of the House of Commons, Mr. 
Justin M’Carthy did me the honour to express a wish that 


there existed a statutory power for obtaining an Order of 


Court to compel me ‘to finish Fox.’’’ Mr. M’Carthy’s 
wish has been echoed by many thousands all the world 
over. A biography of Fox by a competent writer was 
badly wanted, and Sir George Trevelyan had proved him- 
self the man for the work. It was to many a great dis- 
appointment that when Sir George Trevelyan, released 
from the labours of office, again took up his pen, it was to 
write ‘‘ The American Revolution,’’ and not a further 
instalment of the life of Fox. ‘‘ The American Revolu- 
tion’”’ is excellent, but it was the account of the 
middle life and later years of the great statesman that we 
particularly wanted from him. Now we have the first of 
two volumes of ‘‘ George the Third and Charles Fox,” in 
which work the history of the American Revolution is 
concluded ; and the story of Fox will be carried up, to 
quote the author, ‘‘ to the moment which, so far as personal 
success was concerned, proved to be the culminating point 
of his whole career.’”’ In the ‘ Early Life,’ it will be 
remembered, the narrative stopped in 1774, when Fox, 
because of his independence, was, at the King’s express 
desire, dismissed by Lord North ; and George Selwyn, con- 
vinced that his friend has a great career in front of him, 
said: ‘‘ Charles, for the future I will eat salt fish on the 
day you was turned out. You shall be my Charles the 
Martyr now; for I am tired of your great-grandfather, 
the old one. His head can never be sewed on again; 
but, as yours can be, I will stick to you.” 


If the book is something less than a biography of Fox, 
it is also something more, for it surveys English society 
in the later half of the eighteenth century, and presents 
also an intimate picture of the world of politics, and those 
who worked, as well as those who sauntered, in that world. 
But the main interest to readers will probably be Fox, 
for whom Sir George Trevelyan has an affection so whole- 


- hearted that sometimes, many will think, it leads him 


into excessive eulogy. It is true, of course, that Fox paid 
a heavy penalty for the follies of his youth. 


“He is habitually cited as the instance of a statesman who 
was a confirmed gambler; and yet he ceased to be a gamestet 
at an age when very few indeed, besides himself, have taken 
rank as statesmen. While still a stripling he was diced and 
wagered—and, as his elders believed, was glaringly and trans- 
parently cheated—out of an immense fortune. For some years 
afterwards he continued to play high ; but in the spring of 1792, 
at the period of life when an aspiring member of Parliament 
begins to hope for an appointment as a Junior Lord of the 
Treasury. Fox became the leading Minister of the Crown’s 
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wer and influence, although not in title. Thenceforth he 
bled less and less frequently, until, after no very long while, 
he dropped the practice altogether.” 

Thus Sir George Trevelyan. The defence of Fox is not 
very strong ; indeed, it is a piece of special pleading. 
In 1792, when Fox began to give up gambling, he was forty- 
three years of age, had squandered a vast fortune, his 
own, his father’s, and his friends’ money. What, Horace 
Walpole wondered, would Fox do when all his friends had 
sold their estates to pay his debts of honour? Let us 
take a contemporary opinion. ‘‘ Fox,’’ said his ‘‘ candid 
friend,’’ Boothby, ‘ loved only three things—women, play 
and politics. Yet at no period of his life did he ever form 
a creditable connection with a woman. He lost his whole 
fortune at the gaming table; and, with the exception of 
about eleven months of his life, he has remained always 
in opposition.” Sir George Trevelyan’s enthusiasm for his 
hero is understandable enough, for Fox, with all his faults 
—and why minimise them ?—was the most lovable creature 
in the world. No one ever had a bad word for him, save 
the most narrow-minded King that has ever sat on the 
English throne, George III., who hated him as heartily as 
he had hated Chatham. Fox’s good nature, his good temper, 
won all hearts; and peculiarly characteristic of him is 
the following story, when the Prince of Wales and he heard 
of the death of the Duchess of Devonshire. ‘‘ Then,”’ said 
his Royal Highness, ‘‘ we have lost the best-bred woman in 
England.”’ ‘‘ Then,’’ said Fox, ‘‘ we have lost the kindest 
heart in England.” 

Of the greatness of Fox there is no question, and in this 
matter Sir George Trevelyan goes not a whit too far. A 
superb orator, capable always of rising to the height of any 
question, and splendid in reply, he was possessed of the 
greatest gift with which the politician can be blessed, 
common sense. He could see clearly, and he could see 
far. In his youth he made mistakes. To give one instance. 
He opposed the liberty of the Press in his early years in 
the House of Commons ; but in later days he made amends 
by securing the publicity of Parliamentary debates. His 
views on the American question, with which the volume 
under consideration is principally concerned, were essen- 
tially sound. He realized the futility of continuing the 
war, and was never tired of urging this view on the House. 
He insisted that America could not be conquered ; and that, if 
the contest was carried on, lives and treasure would be 
squandered, but no material gain could be secured. We 
know now, as he knew then, that not even a great victory, 
save, perhaps, at the outset of the campaign, could have 
saved the colonies for us. Fox’s speeches were convincing, 
his reasoning unassailable, and the war would, through 
his efforts, have been abandoned but for the votes of the 
place-men whose positions were dependent upon the 
favour of the monarch, who realized that success was 
impossible, but whose obstinacy was such that he would 
not give way, though his army was decimated and his 
country impoverished. Sir George Trevelyan’s indictment 
of the King is magnificent ; his vignette of old Chatham 
magnificent ; the whole story unfolded with a directness 
and simplicity that he has taught us to expect from 
him. The second, and concluding, volume, we are told, 
is more than half finished, and soon, we hope, will be in 
our hands. And then, we trust, will come ‘‘ The Last 
Years of Charles James Fox.” 


Lewis MELVILLE. 


MODERN ITALIAN LITERATURE.* 


In the pages of history there is none more moving than 
that which tells of the making of United Italy. Italian 
literature to-day is the outcome of that history. The 
Foreword to this volume states that ‘‘ this book traces the 
history of the literary revival which took place in Italy 


* “Modern Italian Literature.” 


By Lacy Collison-Morley. 
6s. net. (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons.) 


during the eighteenth century and which has not yet entirely 
spent itself ; also (?) an account of the principal poets and 
novelists of to-day.’ The latter part of the author’s object 
is carried out by a conscientious recapitulation of living 
Italian writers and their works. The former rests on a 
misconception. Far from being entirely spent, the literary 
revival of the eighteenth century is about to reach its blos- 
soming period. Modern Italy’s literature is in the making, 
for modern Italy has just been made and the making took 
over a century to accomplish. 

From the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle till the domination of 
Napoleon Italy was preparing for her struggle. From the 
Congress of Vienna to the proclamation of the Kingdom of 
Italy she was in the grip of an heroic conflict, pouring out 
her best blood and laying imperishable memories for suc- 
ceeding generations. It is this story of the making of 
modern Italy of which modern Italian literature is the 
reflection. For those who want a superficial acquaintance 
with Italian authors and their works taken chronologically, 
this volume should be useful. But a book of this kind has 
an insuperable defect. Partly through want of space, 
partly through other and profounder limitations, modern 
Italian literature is not clearly enough shown in the light 
of modern Italian history. 

There are three names in Italian literature during the 
time of preparation that stand out as landmarks in the 
story of Italy’s freedom, Metastasio, Parini and Alfieri. 
Metastasio marks the close of the long period of Italy’s 
subjection when literature had declined on operatic days. 
He was a type of his period. ‘‘ The more prosaic the 
age, the more exaggerated the heroism,’’ and it looked 
as if there could be no salvation for an age which demanded 
such melodramatic perfection for its heroes. The fact was, 
the age was not conscious of wanting salvation. Metas- 
tasio was the expression of a period whose ideal was the 
artificial pastoralism of a false Arcadia. In Venice, Gol- 
doni, Metastasio’s contemporary, was turning to life for 
the sources of his art, but it was Parini, born nearly 
thirty years later than Metastasio, who marked the rise and 
spread of the liberal influences which led to the Italian 
revival. Throughout Europe the ideas were stirring that 
were to bring about the French Revolution. In Metas- 
tasio’s world a national conscience did not exist. Revolu- 
tions do not come about until things improve. Things were 
improving after 1748—after Aix-la-Chapelle there was no 
inconsiderable degree of enlightened benevolence amongst 
the despots of disunited Italy. Parini made current the 
new ideas which led to the French Revolution and Chartism 
on the one hand, to the Emancipation Act and Italian Inde- 
pendence on the other, which permeated European society 
and inspired such popular literature as ‘‘ Sandford and 
Merton,”’ the elevator of our fathers’ youth. 

Parini was the moralist of Italian freedom. Alfieri, born 
twenty years later, was its prophet. In his own headlong 
conversion from a life of idleness to a mission of fierce 
declamation against tyranny, he was a type of the evolution 
of a national conscience in the Italy of hisday. The ferocity 
of thought that made his very style revolutionary, pensato, 
not cantato, at first repelled the men of his age ; then he 
became immensely popular as they realised that his dramas 
reflected their own attitude to their foreign rulers. Alfieri 
is Italy’s one great tragedian. He had no successor, he was 
succeeded by the Revolution. 

With the Revolution cropped up the old quarrel between 
Romantic and Classic schools, the echoes of which are still 
muttering. It is possible to over-estimate their importance. 
The Romantic spirit belongs by inheritance to the Northern 
races. It had its obvious beginnings in England in the 
eighteenth century, but in fact it was at no time absent 
from English literature. The Romantic style is another 
thing. In the eighteenth century it became a vogue and a 
tiresome one, not only in English literature ; it troubled 
Italian too. Mr. Collison-Morley has well pointed out the 


debt that Italian literature owed to English at this period. 
The Romantic style proper never became rooted in Italy, 
but later it became invested with a perfectly factitious 
political significance, and on these grounds the old quarrel 
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still recurs. The great modern writers of Italy assimilated 
the best of the Romantic spirit of the North. 

But in the early nineteenth century the romantic novel 
tilled the literary field largely because a medieval environ- 
ment of tyrants and feudal castles was found a convenient 
medium for anti-Austrian declamation. Italian literature 
in fact had become “‘ a great arsenal for the expulsion of the 
foreigner.’’ Literary form suffered in consequence. Man- 
zoni and Leopardi are by themselves names great enough to 
filla period. But when the majority of poets and authors 
were devoting their best energies to war instead of art it is 
not surprising that literary achievement at this period was 
second-rate ; it is only surprising that the standard was so 
high. Through it all, good and bad, spoke the liberating 
spirit of the age. ‘‘ Liberi non sarem’ se non siam 
uni.” 

Contemporary verse was one of Italy’s most powerful 
weapons in the struggle for liberty. Leopardi, dead before 
Novara, spoke from the grave to young patriots in pilgrim- 
age athistomb. ‘‘ Nessun’ pugna per te ? Non ti difende 
Nessun de’ tuoi ?’’ Mameli’s songs were the hymns of the 
revolutionists. Mamelihimself, barely twenty-two, fell dur- 
ing the siege of Rome, fighting by Garibaldi. Berchet’s 
songs moved the country like.the sound of a trumpet. 
Carducci tells us how, the year before Novara, he then a boy, 
hearing his mother repeat Berchet’s verses, ‘“‘saw black ”’ 
and wanted to go out and kill Austrians. ‘‘ We owe,” said 
Garibaldi, ‘‘a great part of this our Italy to the poets.” 
The best work of the age was not put into literature. To 
the makers of Italy passion for their country was art and 
lifework, faith, honour, religion, wife and child. They gave 
their lives to free Italy—‘‘e l’ossa Fremono amor di 
patria.” 

After the long tension of the struggle peace came and 
prosperity began, but the literary fortunes of the country 
seemed at alowebb. The ’Seventies were swamped by bad 
translations of worse novels. Carducci did his magnificent 
best to revive literature from the formless welter into which 
it seemed to have fallen. United Italy presented another 
literary problem. Disunited Italy had as many tongues 
as she had rulers. The language difficulty is more serious 
than we are apt to think who settled our own over 400 years 
ago. Geographical differences, moreover, are still aggra- 
vated by remains of ancient jealousies and local academic 
supremacies. The settlement will be helped no doubt as 
was our own by the (still recent) settlement of the capital. 
It is a.great hindrance to good novel writing when the 
written language lacks the vigour of the spoken, and an 
infusion of native dialects cannot fail to strengthen standard 
Italian. Moreover, when a novelist is good enough, he is his 
own apologist for his own style. There are good novelists 
in Italy, there will be more. Italian literature is much 
occupied with style, and this in part explains the cult of 
d’Annunzio—who is the subject of a rather unsympathetic 
criticism from Mr. Collison-Morley. What a man has done 
matters more than what he said he was going to do, and 
d’Annunzio is not only a fine poet but he has evolved a 
nearly perfect prose. His ethics are startling, but he has 
created a style. 

Modern Italy studies herself, her best work to-day reflects 
contemporary Italian life. This is why she is profoundly 
interested in historical research, anxious for the exact fact, 
and productive of what de Sanctis calls the ‘‘ modest and 
patient monograph,”’ stigmatised by Mr. Collison-Morley as 
the ‘‘ terrible documentary ” school. Carducci, who has 
done so much for Italian criticism to-day, himself ranks 
among the greatest poets of Europe. These are the men 
who work to-day to model the literature of Italy on the 
great lines of her history. Italy has passed through her 


-heroic stage, her history to-day is being written in factory 


chimneys and in big ships—great assets in the growth of a 
national consciousness. That national consciousness grows 
as the sense of unity deepens, quickened by national pros- 
perity, national enterprise, national disaster, national 
danger. The uniting of Italy was a great story, the 
literature of united Italy will not be less great. 


H,. Hay WILSON. 


TALES OF THE FIVE TOWNS.* 


So dependent on the minutiz of observation is Mr, 
Arnold Bennett’s best art, so much is it a matter of detail 
piled upon detail, till the mass of relatively insignificant 
data acquires from mere weight and nicely-adjusted cohe- 
sion the significance of solid reality, that he needs a rather 
large canvas for its adequate display. ‘‘ Clayhanger ” and 
“ The Old Wives’ Tale,”’ which are the twin masterpieces of 
his fiction, are both of them more than twice the length of 
the average novel and might indeed be called histories alike 
of the titular characters and of their social surroundings, 
If Mr. Bennett in his more conscientious work has one 
quality which arrests attention it is his command of an 
almost photographic realism, but in order to get this effect 
he has generally to range all round and behind as well as 
inside his subject—he must go back to the beginning of 
things, he must trace each stage of his hero’s or heroine's 
career, he must enter into the everyday routine of their 
lives, he must build up, mood by mood, phase by phase, the 
structure of their emotional and intellectual being, he must 
elaborate with patient care the network of their friendships 
and their environment. Now all this takes up space and 
time and toil, besides involving a tremendous strain on the 
memorising faculty. But the novelist’s recollections have 
borne the strain, and thanks to the store of youthful impres- 
sions on which he has been able to draw he has made us free 
of the Five Towns as they were in the Victorian age, and 
taught us to understand typical men and women of the 
district and the time, and to appreciate the cast of their 
minds and the setting of their struggles and ambitions. Mr. 
Bennett, however, is no less interested in the Potteries of 
to-day, so bustling and noisy and careless of the social 
amenities, than he is in the more quietly progressive com- 
munities as he remembers them thirty or so years ago, and he 
is equally desirous of giving artistic expression to the new as 
to the old local life. But here, since his footing is less sure, 
his method has to be changed. In one novel of modest pro- 
portions, ‘‘ The Card,”’ he has sought to show us the farcical 
side of the spirit of enterprise which actuates the more 
pushing Midlander of to-day, but for the most part he has 
been content to rely on a smaller vehicle for conveying his 
ideas of the modern aspect of the Five Towns. He has had 
recourse to the short story, and this is a form not too well 
suited to his leisurely mode of composition. Here he is too 
much cabined and confined, finds a difficulty in suggesting 
—what with more scope he suggests so admirably—atmos-, 
phere, and tends to be superficial when he aims at com- 
pression. 

Yet though the short story hardly allows Mr. Bennett an 
opportunity of exhibiting the strength of his talent, there 
is one example of this kind included in his new volume of 
tales that can hold its own with anything to which he_has 
put his name. I allude to the story which gives its title to 
the whole collection: ‘‘ The Matador of the Five Towns.” 
It describes all the hurly-burly and dirtiness of one of the 
Pottery towns ; it gives us a wonderful picture of a football 
match as seen from the stand—the players so many dolls 
on the field, the crowd of spectators, as they roar under a 
common emotion, the real subjects of study ; it tells with 
characteristic irony how after the match the hero of the day 
sits in his squalid bar-parlour waiting for the birth of twins, 
and how when he learns he is a widower he vows never to 
handle a football again ; and it concludes with the following 
analysis of impressions which the narrator supplies after 
spending twenty-four hours in the district and having them 
crowded with experiences : 

“I enjoyed all this. All this seemed to be fine, seemed to 
throw off the true, fine, romantic savour of life. I would have 
altered nothing in it. Mean, harsh, ugly, squalid, crude, barbaric 
—yes, but what an intoxicating sense in it of the organised 
vitality of a vast community unconscious of itself! . . . Nota 
house in the hundreds of houses past which we slid but possessed 
rooms ennobled and made august by happenings exactly as 
impressive in their tremendous inexplicableness,” 

That passage is eloquent in what the words imply as well 
as what they actually indicate. It is just the abounding 

* “ The Matador of the Five Towns,” and Other Stories. By 
Arnold Bennett. 6s. (Methuen.) 
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vitality of the towns that Mr. Bennett so successfully realises 
in his tale ; it is just their unconsciousness that he seeks to 
interpret ; it is just his readiness to “‘ alter nothing,” his 
attitude of the thrilled and yet disinterested observer, which 
explains the secret of his art when it is true to itself. As he 
is on his supposed visit, so we vicariously in the mirror of his 
tale are impressed with the tremendous inexplicableness of 
the phantasmagoria he details. Unfortunately not all his 
stories reach the high level to which this one attains, nor is 
he content always to stand aside from his material or to 
select what is really typical. Mr. Bennett divides his series 
under two heads, “ tragic ’’ and “ frolic,’’ and he is rarely 
satisfactory when he indulges his frolicsome moods. ‘The 
gayer tales are sometimes no more than anecdotes, and the 
bulk of them are mere episodes or incidents unredeemed 
from triviality by any particular virtues of craftsmanship. 
Too often also the novelist shows himself anxious to give his 
readers their cue, to laugh himself in advance so as to pro- 
voke their laughter. But in “ Jock-at-a-Venture’”’ there 
is no such self-consciousness evident on the part of the 
author, and Arnold Bennett the artist reveals himself in 
four out of the five more serious tales. Of these ‘‘ Mimi”’ 
shows him striking what for him is rather an uncommon 
vein, for the story contains a portrait of a little girl. It is 
done with consummate delicacy, and is none the worse for 
seeming to be done casually. The tragedy which may befall 
achild who tries to keep a secret is there for any reader who 
will look for it and can dispense with a prompter. 
F. G, BETTANY. 


THE SPIRIT OF POETRY. 


Poeta nascitur non fit, like most tags of the kind, is only a 
half-truth. Certainly, culture, of itself, cannot create a 
poet ; nor can external tuition ever take the place of intui- 
tion; but even the born-poet must serve an arduous and 
rigorous apprenticeship to his art ; or the chances are that 
he will spend his energies in vain, and let his powers run to 
waste, from a lack of artistic control. ‘There is a popular 
notion that the poet is a sort of artless ‘“‘ natural’’; yet 
the great poets have always been great artists; and the 
little poets fail more often through a lack of art than 
through a lack of inspiration. Given the inspiration, a 
poet cannot know too much about his craft. He must be 
so absolute an artist that he is able to dispense with arti- 
fice ; so sure a master of form that he is quite independent 
of formalism. The poet is born, and made—self-made, 
for the most part, it is true. He must live laborious days 
in the service of his art, if he would gain perfect control over 
his medium of expression; so that, however haphazard 
his inspiration, he may not waste a breath of it when it 
comes to him. The comparative ineffectualness of much 
of the verse that is being constantly produced is due, in a 
great measure, to the lack of self-discipline on the part of 
its authors. Uncontrolled emotion spills itself to little 
purpose; but who can withstand the onset of controlled 
emotion! ‘The really artless poet is he who can only express 
himself through the medium of a conventionalised poetic 
jargon ; and whose sense of form is so uncertain that he 
must perforce run his emotion into the ready-made moulds 
of traditional forms. He is an artificer rather than an 
artist. 

Though these remarks apply in some degree to the four 
books under notice, yet in none of them does the lack of art 
so entirely stultify the poetry as it does in the six other 
books we have read through in making our selection. In 
Mr. Furst’s work * there is hardly a touch of artifice. 
The pretty vellum cover, and the rather colourless title, 
belie the contents of this book ; for Mr. Furst’s poems are 
neither pretty nor precious. They may even strike a sur- 
prised reader as being a little queer and uncouth, a little 
ragged, a little staccato; for Mr. Furst has a way of his 
own, and is no mere producer of poetical exercises in ap- 
proved modes. His work has something of the strangeness 
of all fresh manifestations of the spirit of art. His is not 


* “Songs of Town and Country.’ By Herbert E. A. Furst. 


(Gowans & Grey.) 


poetry distilled from poetry, but poetry distilled from life ; 
and readers who prefer a literary flavour to the eager tang 
of life may not relish his vintage. There is nothing crusted 
or cobwebby about his work. He deals with life at first- 
hand. Perhaps he may have taken a hint from Henley ; 
but the verse is never dully derivative ; nor is Mr. Furst a 
purveyor of poetical confectionery. Realising that it is 
not the business of the poet to achieve an easy beauty_by 
describing traditionally_ beautiful | things ina traditionally 
beautiful vocabulary, he concerns himself with the direct 
expression of life as he sees it, and feels it. He has no use 
for other men’s spectacles, rose-coloured or blue. His verse 
may not always be poetry, but then, whose is! It is 
sound, sincere stuff, and it often has the seemingly uncon- 
scious, haphazard beauty of life itself; and, for all its 
apparent heedlessness of forms, it speaks with an ease and 
directness that is never attained by artlessness ;; nor is the 
poet narrow in his range. Mr. Furst writes convincingly 
of shepherds’ crooks, fried-fish shops, fogs, and Florence, 
and though in his plucky way, he says: 
“Tis but the coward who would fly 
From obvious fact to devious fantasy.”’ 

his own work is not without a touch of freakishness, tender 
and humorous. 

Miss Beatrice Irwin is not so independent of artistry as 
Mr. Furst. In ‘“‘ The Pagan Trinity,’’ * she is frankly 
more concerned with the vision of life as it has been revealed 
to her by the arts, and by other artists, than with life for its 
own sake, and her own conception of it. Art describing art 
is always dull, unless the cicerone be a Keats or a Browning. 
Still, Miss Irwin’s work has a sumptuous, exquisite, exotic 
beauty. She spoils the East in her search for coloured and 
curious conceits; and lays China, Japan, India, Persia, 
Arabia, Egypt and Greece under contribution ; and we are 
sometimes even treated to a kind of sneezing refrain, like 
this : 

“ Zu-zu-zu-ali, 
Atcha-Atcha-Atcha ! ”’ 

which serves to make us feel conversant with Arabic at 
once! The book is divided into groups of “‘ plastic poems,” 
‘“tone poems,’’ and “‘ colour poems,’’ and several of the 
pieces deal with the work of Rodin, to whom the volume is 
dedicated ; but it always seems rather a waste of energy 
to attempt to express in one art what has already been per- 
fectly expressed in another. Miss Irwin has considerable 
accomplishment, but she must discard ‘‘ jasmine hands,” 
“‘nephrite eyes,’’ bosom’s alabaster bowl,” “‘ cornelian 
breasts,’’ and such like luscious confectionery, if her work 
be intended for consumption by any but the very young, 
who still have a sweet tooth for lollipops. Yet, although 
usually too much concerned with artistry, and herself too 
little of an artist to make the best use of her powers, Miss 
Irwin is not of that puny race of little faith who cry inces- 
santly that poetry must perish in the path of mechanical 
progress. She even has the pluck to hymn the advent of 
the aeroplane age ! 

Mr. Mackereth’s verse is earnest and energetic in con- 
ception, but disappointingly slipshod and inconsequent in 
expression. The trite, poetical phrase has no terrors for 
the author of ‘“‘In The Wake of the Pheenix’’; 7 and 
he has little sense of the values of words, which he uses in 
an indiscriminating and incongruous fashion. His verse 
has all the facility of artlessness, rather than the ease which 
comes of the artist’s control of his medium. When it 
attempts to be fine and forceful, it is too often merely fluent 
and flabby. Yet Mr. Mackereth has such high spirits, and 
such a gusto of enthusiasm, that he should only need to 
chasten his vocabulary, exercising a little discrimination 
and restraint, to produce notable work. 

Miss Eleanor Fargeon’s ‘‘ Dream-Songs of the Beloved” { 
is a book of mystical verse, which has a delicate, spiritual 


By Beatrice Irwin. 5s. net. (John 


* “ The Pagan Trinity.” 
Lane.) 

t ‘In the Wake of the Pheenix.” 
3s. 6d net. (Longmans, Green & Co.). 

t ‘‘Dream-Songs of the Beloved.’”” By Eleanor Fargeon. 
(2s. 6d net.) (Lhe Orpheus Press.) 


By James A. Mackereth. 
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beauty. The rhythm is always sensitive, and really expres- 
sive of the emotion; and Miss Fargeon says what she has 
to say straightforwardly, and with an austere clarity of 
utterance. Her simple eloquence never slips into rhetoric, 
and a sense of spiritual ecstasy breathes through her work. 
WILFRID WILSON GIBSON, 


“A PRISON WITHOUT A WALL.” * 


Since ‘‘ The Scandalous Mr. Waldo ” appeared, its author 
has seemed to us the most promising of our novelists of the 
youngest generation. Mr. Straus has freshness, ease, and 
charm, and a dramatic sense of life and character which is 
keen and yet kindly. His study of eighteenth century 
letters and society has quickened his feeling for quietly tell- 
ing effects, and given him some middle-aged bookish tastes 
which form a delightful contrast to his lively interest in the 
comedies of modern life. When he deals with some old- 
fashioned type of character, he is a fascinating writer: a 
part of him sympathises with his hero, and a part makes 
fun of the poor dear loveable man. So we get a study from 
the life in which love and irony, humour and feeling are so 
mingled that the sunshine and tears of human existence 
are reflected in the rainbow of art. 

When we saw the title of Mr. Straus’s new novel, ‘‘ The 
Prison without a Wall,’’ we were somewhat alarmed. It 
had a very serious sound, and Mr. Straus has no right to 
be sombre and tragical. So many of our younger novelists 
resemble the politician of whom Sydney Smith said, ‘‘ Lord 
John being little, thinks to make himself big by getting 
astride of big questions,’’ that we have been wearied of 
problem novels by writers whose literary and dramatic 
talent has often been very problematic. Happily, Mr. 
Straus only means to indicate by the curious title to his 
new story a very rare and whimsical temperament which 
is a joy to find and a pleasure to read about. His hero is 
one of those born bookworms who are never happy outside 
a library. There is something of Edward FitzGerald about 
him, and there is another character that reminds us of 
“‘Posh.’’ The idea of the story, however, is strikingly 
novel. Leaving his large estate in the hands of an agent, 
Sylvester de Bohun lives a hermit life up at Cambridge, 
where, as a don, he quickly acquires notoriety for his little 
eccentricities and his extraordinary shyness. Everything 
that the head of a county family ought to do, he leaves un- 
done ; he-runs away from his house ; he angers his aunt 
by avoiding London society and matrimony ; and he disap- 
points his uncle, the Prime Minister, by refusing to take 
even politics seriously. With an income of ten thousand a 
year, he lives at Cambridge on two or three hundred pounds, 
entirely absorbed in writing the social history, of the Roman 
people. The first two volumes of the work make his name 
known and honoured in the world of scholarship, but the 
third volume is so bad that he is afraid to publish it. It 
deals with the part played by the Roman women in Roman 
politics, and Sylvester knows as much about women as a 
child of seven. He is, in fact, an extraordinary mixture 
of childlikeness and book-learning, and one of his Cambridge 
friends tells him that if he wants to complete his history he 
must fall in love. 

All this early part of the book is finely and tenderly 
written. Every amateur of letters will love it, for it gives 
in a quiet, charming way, the quintessence of character of 
the man to whom the study of books is a consuming passion. 
Sylvester, however, is very human in spite of himself, and a 
kiss given to him in the dark by mistake makes a whole man 
of him. The affections of the lady are already engaged, but 
Sylvester wins her, and has a brief period of happiness. 
When the old lover returns and the lady runs off with him, 
Sylvester goes back to Cambridge, and the third volume 
of the social history of the Roman people appears. It has 
a great success. The tale is beautifully told, and enlivened 
by many clear and brilliant character studies. 

* “A Prison Without a Wall.” By Ralph Straus. 6s. 

(Heinemann.) 


LAFCADIO HEARN.* 


Since Lafcadio Hearn died he has become the centre of 
something very like a cult. Letters and biographies have 
followed one another with such insistence that one is almost 
driven willy-nilly to acknowledge the man to be of first-rate 
importance. This is not written in a carping spirit ; his 
achievement is not denied; but a native dislike of 
being bullied provokes one to cry halt and to examine 
the facts of the case before accepting the verdict of the 
eulogists. 

The case of Stevenson, both by its similarities and differ- 
ences, suggests itself for comparison. Stevenson also was 
the subject of much posthumous panegyric. Like Hearn, 
his reputation was enhanced by the publication of his letters. 
Less to the point, but none the less interesting to note, he 
was, like Hearn, both a stylist and a wanderer. There, 
however, the resemblance ends. The differences are 
innumerable ; those are to the purpose here which concern 
not his art so much as its acceptance. Stevenson acquired 
fame during his life. His death was a national event. 
Remembering the unfinished ‘‘ Weir of Hermiston,’’ one 
boldly calls it a national calamity. Since that event, 
though, the first clouds of incense have happily dispersed, 
his popularity has not waned. His works are for ever 
being reprinted both in rich men’s and in poor men’s 
editions. 

Hearn, on the*other hand, to many who were well-read 
in modern literature, was but the vaguest of names, if 
so much, until the publication of Miss Bisland’s “ Life 
and Letters.’ Nor does it appear that those undoubtedly 
interesting volumes have created any enormous demand 
for his books. Immediate popularity is certainly no 
indication of greatness. But in all genuine cases of genius 
a reasonable popularity invariably follows, at some 
interval, the appreciation of the discerning few. The 
cases of Stevenson himself, of Meredith, and many another 
are our witnesses. 

Hearn has been dead more than seven years, and the world 
has not hailed him of the elect, as it has hailed so essentially 
unpopular a writer as Pater. The voice of authoritative 
criticism has been ominously silent. I1t is fitting, one 
recognises, that friends should write the biography, that 
friends should edit the letters, but the appraising of the 
achievement should-not be left to friends. We want an 
impersonal estimate, 

Such, we believe, is soon to be given us by the delicate 
pen of Mr. Edward Thomas. Meanwhile comes Mrs. Ken- 
nard’s ‘‘ Life and Work’’ for consideration. New letters 
inaccessible to Miss Bisland, are the book’s excuse for exist- 
ence. These, addressed to Hearn’s youngest half-sister, 
Mrs. Atkinson, are interesting for the light they throw on 
the writer’s relations with his family. The arbitrary com- 
mencement and the arbitrary conclusion of the corres- 
pondence are characteristic of that curiously inhuman 
element in Hearn which will always bar his exquisite prose 
from a wide appeal. To compare him again with Steven- 
son, the former’s attitude towards life was centrifugal, the 
latter’s centripetal. R.L.S. had an enormous sympathy 
with all forms of life, which throbs through everything he 
wrote. Hearn’s attraction by the strange was the reaction 
of his antipathy from the common. As the unfamiliar 
grew familiar it was apt to lose its charm for him. 
Hence his habit of discarding friends ; and hence, possibly, 
the sudden, unexplained cessation of his letters to Mrs. 
Atkinson. 

These letters, while they lasted, were full of pleasantness, 
and were well worth printing. There is, however, a dis- 
crepancy between their number and the bulk of the volume 
which contains them. Mrs. Kennard lacks the art of ccm 
pression and her book is about twice the length it need have 
been. 

It is not so much that there are things that she might have 
omitted as that she might have said them more tersely. 
Her matter, indeed, is extremely interesting. She has a 
good deal that is new to tell about Hearn’s vagrant life, 


*“ Lafeadio Hearn: His Life and Work.’ By Nina H. 
Kennard. tas. 6d. net. (Eveleigh Nash.) 
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and she tells it with praiseworthy frankness and taste. 
Her intimacy with his family has given her facilities for 
observation, and she seems to have proved that much that 
was characteristic and extraordinary in him came from the 
gipsy blood of the Hearns rather than from the Greek or 
Maltese mother. Not the least valuable chapter in her 
book is the ‘‘ Conclusion.’’ Though not the last word 
on Hearn, it is a welcome connective to Miss Bisland’s 
essentially uncritical estimate. It raises the hope that a 
writer of great ability will eventually find his proper 
position between adulation and neglect. 
FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


BOSWELL v. JOHNSON.* 


Boswell’s amazing personality seems to have proved 
something of a stumbling-block to many Johnsonian critics. 
That he was absurdly, not to say outrageously, vain, can 
hardly be questioned. That Johnson owed a considerable 
portion of his fame to his biographer has been suggested, 
but may be disproved in many ways, chiefly by careful 
examination of pre-Boswellian writings and _ periodicals. 
That the “‘ Life,’ however, is a masterpiece has never been 
denied by an Englishman. . It is, indeed, a book by itself, 
a book so entirely English as never to have made even 
the smallest appeal outside the Anglo-Saxon race. And 
it has been very generally admitted, even by those whose 
opinion of Boswell as a man was as bad as it could be, 
that as an intimate history of English literature 
and social life of the mid-eighteenth century 


Now, as Mr. Fitzgerald admits, he is not the first critic to 
put such a construction upon the making of the book. 
Sir Walter Scott and John Wilson Croker both hinted at 
something of the kind, and, indeed, the ordinary reader 
of the “‘ Life ’’ must always be astonished at the numerous 
passages which have nothing to do with Johnson, but 
which certainly have a great deal to do with Bozzy himself. 
It is from such passages as these that Mr. Fitzgerald builds 
up his case. It must be admitted, moreover, that he 
builds up a good case. Granted that Boswell was aiming 
primarily at self-expression, every one of his really sur- 
prising lapses of taste becomes intelligible. Boswell, as is 
well known, had no hesitation in including in the “ Life ”’ 
scenes which showed Johnson in anything but a favourable 
light. The older critics saw in this little more than the 
eccentric Bozzy’s determination to have truth at all hazards, 
to show his hero as he really was, rather than as the world 
of polite readers would have him appear. Mr. Fitzgerald, 
on the other hand, sees in such passages mere outlets for 
the gratification of an abnormal vanity. He is at some 
pains to show that in these scenes it is invariably Boswell 
himself who plays protagonist. Bozzy, it is, who shows 
his own superiority, even over the Sage himself. ‘“‘ Johnson 
was wrong on this occasion,’’ you are to imagine him 
thinking, ‘‘ but it was I, the celebrated Mr. Boswell, who 
set him right.’’ Following out such a line of argument, 
it is hardly surprising that Johnson, instead of any other 
eminent man of letters, was chosen for Boswell’s purpose. 
And for twenty years, according to Mr. Fitzgerald, the 
fat little.‘Scotchman played lap-dog as a mere means to 


his book has never been, and never can be, ‘ 
surpassed. It might be well to leave the subject 
there, allowing the book to speak for itself, for : 
even the most painstaking editor cannot , 
altogether destroy its charm. But questions 
have been raised, something in the manner of 
the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy, by various 
critics who must not be altogether ignored. 
Of these questions, the most legitimate con- 
cerns itself with the essential difference between 
Boswell’s ‘‘ Life of Johnson’”’ and all other 
biographies in the literature of this country. 
That there is this essential difference no one 
has ever sought to deny. Its method of 
narration, its style, or more correctly, its many 
styles, its astonishing outspokenness, the re- 
peated and sometimes entirely inept interven- 
tions of Boswell’s own personality and views, 
all mark it off. Another question, perhaps not 
so legitimate, though no less interesting, has 
hardly been touched upon by the critics—the 
question, that is to say, why James Boswell of 
Auchinleck, Esquire, elected to write the 
biography at all ? 

It is to answer this question that Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald adds to his numerous writings upon 
the eighteenth century by publishing ‘‘ Bos- 
well’s Autobiography,’’ a book which, what- 
ever its faults may be, is certain to interest 
Johnsonians and amuse the cynics. Here is no 
newly-discovered manuscript, dug out of some 
rubbish heap, but a sustained argument to 
prove that Boswell was actuated by purely 
selfish motives when he devised and wrote his 
great book. So far, that is to say, from proving 
his devotion to the Sage, the book was written 
in order to aggrandize Bozzy himself—to show 
to the world the exceedingly brilliant parts 
of the author. On this assumption, the “ Life 
of Johnson’? was merely a most ingenious 
device—some device being necessary—by which 
the world could be made to accept and 
appreciate James Boswell’s autobiography. 


* “ Boswell’s Autobiography.” By Percy Fitz- 
gerald. 12s.6d. net. (Chatto & Windus.) 


James Boswell 


The statue by Percy Fitzgerald in Lichfield Market-Place. 
From “ Boswell’s Autobiography,” by Percy Fitzgerald. 


(Chatto & Windus.) 
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an end. It is even suggested, if only indirectly, that the 
final rupture which kept, or helped to keep, Boswell<in his 
northern home while Johnson lay dying in London, was 
in some measure due to the fact that by that time the 
biographer had obtained all the first-hand material he 
required, and had, in consequence, no further use for the 
Sage. That, however, is surely the action of a devil, which 
Boswell was certainly not. In twenty years he may reason- 
ably have become tired of Johnson’s uncouth ways, or he 
may have considered that the Doctor’s veiled accusations 
against his own manner of living were uncalled for; but 
in spite of Mr. Fitzgerald’s copious quotations, it seems 
almost impossible to reconcile twenty years’ acting, for 
that is what it must have been, with all the delightful and 
unaffected qualities for which the “ Life ’’ is justly beloved. 
On the other hand, it is easy to agree with Mr. Fitzgerald 
in supposing that Boswell was guilty of Johnsonizing those 
note-books of his in which he had taken down scraps of 
the Doctor’s conversations. The temptation to add a 
suitable retort, which, as a matter of fact, was not actually 
spoken at the time, might well be too much for a man far 
less vain and self-confident than was Boswell, but a fault 
such as this may be forgiven. In any case, it can hardly 
be taken as direct evidence that Bozzy’s whole work was 
nothing but an autobiography. 

The penultimate chapter adds little to the worthiness 
of the volume, and might well have been omitted, and in 
general the book might have been shortened considerably ; 
time after time we are told the same things in almost 
identical words, and occasionally Mr. Fitzgerald’s style is 
careless. But on the whole, his theory is well worth con- 
sidering if only for the reason that it must inevitably lead 
to a re-perusal of Boswell’s own masterpiece. 


RALPH STRAUS. 


THE ART OF THE SHORT STORY. 


It is never wise to dogmatize about any art, partly because 
it is never necessary, chiefly because even the truest dogma 
is only temporarily true ; in the ordinary course of healthy 
development the world is sure to outgrow it. Every artist 
who matters is a natural law to himself, so far as his art is 
concerned, and will no more trouble to observe the nice 
little laws and rules of technique that uncreative, academic 
critics have evolved for him than our shipbuilders are 
deterred from building ironclads by the fact that sages of 
the past laid it down that iron could not swim. 

There is only one sound, fundamental law in the writing 
of short stories that no artist can or would wish to ignore, 
and that is that a short story should be as short as possible. 
I have seen it often insisted upon that the artistic short 
story must embody no more than a single incident ; that a 


1“*Some American Story Tellers.””’ By F. Taber Cooper. 
5s. net. (Grant Richards.) 

2 “Cabbages and Kings.” By O. Henry. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Eveleigh Nash.) 

3 “The Man Who Could not Lose.” By Richard Harding 
Davis. 6s. (Duckworth.) 

4“ The Sick-a-Bed Lady.” By Eleanor H. Abbott. 6s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

5 “Stories in Grey.” By Parry Pain. 6s. (Werner Laurie.) 

6 “ Exit Eliza.” By Barry Pain. 1s. (Cassell.) 

7 “The Room in the Tower.” By E. F. Benson. 6s. (Mills 
& Boon.) 

8 “ Thirteen.” By E. Temple Thurston. 6s. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

* “The Victories of Olivia.”” By Evelyn Sharp. 6s. (Mac- 
millan.) 

10 The Endless Journey.” By Netta Syrett. 6s. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

Dunleary.””. By Edmund Downey. 6s. (Sampson Low.) 

2 “Sam Briggs: His Book.” By Richard Marsh. 6s. 
(John Long.) 

13“ The Man Who Stroked Cats.’”’ By Morley Roberts. 6s. 
(Eveleigh Nash.) 

14 “* The Singing Bone.’”’ By Austin Freeman. 6s. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) . 

Hadji Murad, etc.; Father Sergius, etc.’ By Leo 
Tolstoi. 2s. net each. (Nelson.) 

16 * The Indian Lily.””’ By Hermann Sudermann. 6s. (John 
Lane.) 


novel may contain the whole of life, but a short story can 
show no more than a fragment of it ; and so forth. 1 con- 
fess I used to say the same things myself before I knew 
better. The simple truth is that a short story may hold 
just as much as you have the talent or the genius to put 
into it. Each man has his limitations, but it would be 
absurd to say nobody can fly because most of us don’t know 
how to. The range of the short story is bounded by nothing 
but the capacity of the artist, and the only law he cannot 
get away from is, as I say, that his short story must be as 
short as he can make it. If he runs to words, explains in 
detail where he might and ought to have achieved his end 
by a passing suggestion, introduces unnecessary comments 
or descriptions, allows his characters to indulge in rambling 
dialogue that neither help to unfold themselves nor the 
incident or idea that he is shaping, then however well and 
attractively he may write he is an indifferent artist. 

Who is greatest among modern short story writers is a 
question we may profitably leave to posterity. I have my 
opinion, and probably you have yours, but they are only 
opinions, and very likely we are both wrong. At the time 
of his death last year O. Henry (otherwise Sidney Porter) 
was the most successful short story writer in America ; in 
popularity he outrivalled Kipling there, and there were not 
wanting critics who said he outrivalled Kipling in other 
respects ; but this, I think, was merely an enthusiastic exag- 
geration, and Mr. Taber’s admirable chapter on O. Henry 
in his ‘‘ Some American Story Tellers,’’} is a sane, balanced, 
frankly critical estimate that goes as near to the truth about 
him as any of us need to arrive. He sketches O. Henry’s 
career briefly, and touching on the general characteristics 
of his work says he was “ wisely comprehensive of human 
foibles, indulgently ironic, yet with an underlying touch of 
sympathy that illumines and softens much that is sordid and 
commonplace. That he was a genuine artist cannot be 
questioned ; that he was overrated by his own people and 
generation is more than possible.”” Mr. Eveleigh Nash has 
issued a new edition of O. Henry’s first, which some consider 
his best, book of stories, ‘‘ Cabbages and Kings,’’* but here 
no story is quite complete in itself ; each is one in a series, 
and underlying them all is a plot, a mystery that is only 
untangled and cleared up in a conversation between two 
derelicts in the chapter before the last. The mechanism of 
the book is very ingenious ; the stories have humour both 
of character and incident, and occasional touches of tragedy, 
and the art with which each significant episode is narrated 
and compressed into a concise chapter is the authentic art 
of the born teller of short stories. 

Two other new books of American stories are “‘ The Man 
who Could not Lose,’”* by Richard Harding Davis, and 
“The Sick-a-Bed Lady,’ 4 by Eleanor Hallowell Abbott. 
Mr. Davis has a lighter touch than O. Henry, but less 
humour ; he has as cunning a narrative gift and a prettier 
sentiment. ‘The five tales in his volume are deftly fashioned 
and make thoroughly entertaining reading. There is a 
pretty sentiment, too, in ‘‘ The Sick-a-Bed Lady,”’ but it 
passes more easily into pathos and is coloured and deepened 
always with a quaint and delightful humour. Miss Abbott’s 
stories are of everyday people and everyday incidents, and 
the laughter in them is warmly and tenderly human. Her 
pathos and humour are so finely intermingled that as often 
as not the one is both, much as it is in the work of her com- 
patriots Kate Douglas Wiggin and Alice Hegan Rice. 

Withal, no living American author has done anything that 
excels the work of our English masters of the short story, 
such as Kipling, Barrie, Wells, Jacobs, John Galsworthy, or 
Barry Pain. A common fault with even some of the most 
accomplished of the American school is that they are too 
slow about making a start, they are preluding, explaining 
too much before they can get the story really on the move, 
and they have not the subtle power of suggestion, the close 
economy of words that you find in the books of Barry Pain, 
for example. Read almost any of his ‘‘ Stories in Grey,”’® 
and notice how all superfluities are whittled away, how every 
sentence adds something vital to the story. He is the most 
subtle of our humorists, and like all humorists he has a 
morbid, grimly imaginative vein, and it is in that vein that. 
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these stories have been written. ‘‘ Burdon’s Tomb,” is a 
brilliantly clever satire ; there is an almost cruel irony in 
the way in which certain men and women are made to reveal 
their pasts to each other frankly, under the conviction that 
they are all doomed to inevitable death, and then, when 
they have shamelessly revealed themselves, the sound of 
picks digging down to them tells them that they will be 
rescued. Irony again is the keynote of ‘‘ The Unknown 
God,” of ‘‘ Miniatures,’ and other of the stories, but Rose 
ltose,”’ takes you into an eerie and supernatural atmosphere, 
and as a powerful essay in the weird and grotesquely horrible 
it would be hard to beat ‘“ Smeath.’’ For the purely 
farcical Barry Pain you may turn to “ Exit Eliza,’* the 
third, and presumably last, of the delightfully funny “ Eliza”’ 
series ; they are just shrewd, whimsical sketches of domestic 
life in the suburbs, and the picture of the fussy, vain, 
meddlesome, fatuous, well-meaning, blundering husband of 
[liza is a little masterpiece of humorous characterization. 

Mr. E. F. Benson is not altogether at home in ,‘ The 
Room in the Tower.’’? We prefer his stories of normal men 
and women and the loves and hates and tangible business 
of the visible world. In ‘‘ The Room in the Tower,” and 
the sixteen stories that follow it, he traffics with mystery 
and the unknown forces of the spirit world ; but though he 
is always interesting, always ingenious, and his terrors by 
night come clothed in darkness and the grisly habits of the 
dead to exercise uncannily elusive and strange, nightmare 
influences over the minds of the living, they do not quite 
convince you ; you feel that the author does not believe in 
them himself, that he is sometimes laughing in his sleeve 
whilst he is piling up the agony, and so, though they hold 
your interest, they do not thrill and unsettle your nerves 
with that dark and dreadful sense of the reality of the 
unreal, which Poe knew how to impose upon you. Mr. 
Temple Thurston seems to promise something of occult 
significance by his title of ‘‘ Thirteen,’’® but his are a baker’s 
dozen of stories that are a blend of quiet realism and dainty 
mundane fantasy. ‘They are written with that charm of 
style and wry humour that are Mr. Thurston’s peculiar gifts. 
The strongest but least pleasant of them is ‘“‘ The Salvation 
of Albert Tarpy,” a clever, cynical study of temperament. 
I do not for a moment believe that the small urchin of “ A 
Pair of Braces,”’ though he might have tramped from the 
East to the West End to stop and ask rich-looking men in the 
street to give him fifty pounds, would buy those braces with 
a coupon insuring him for fifty pounds and then go off to 
drown himself in order that his father might collect the 
insurance money, and it is in this sentimental direction that 
the book now and then lapses into weakness. ‘‘ A Comedy 
of Class’ and “ Keats and Orange ”’ are not very novel in 
idea, but all the stories are written with such an easy grace 
and airy humour that there is not one of them you will not 
read with enjoyment. 

There is little of fantasy and less of dainty and romantic 
sentiment about the stories of Miss Evelyn Sharp and Miss 
Netta Syrett in ‘‘ The Victories of Olivia’’® and ‘‘ The 
Endless Journey.”!® Both these writers are prominently 
identified with the suffrage movement and have the essenti- 
ally modern woman’s outlook on life. There is something 
of medieval witchery and unholy magic with a present-day 
setting in Miss Syrett’s ‘“‘ The Impossible Portrait,’’ but in 
themain her stories, and Miss Sharp’s, deal with the twentieth 
century girl’s striving after independence, after emancipa- 
tion from the fond tyranny of men, after the earning of her 
own livelihood and the living of her own life entirely in her 
own way. And the curious thing is that in each book there 
are girls or women who weary of the strife, and end by 
more or less wistfully falling back on the old domestic, 
comfortable idea that marriage is the woman’s only way 
of happiness. Miss Sharp’s “ Olivia ’’ does not degenerate 
so far as that ; she maintains her freedom to the last, though 
she plays the good angel in arranging the marriage of a less 
capable girl; but the rebellious Diana of another story 
returns home and relapses into orthodox love and marriage, 
and Peggy in another goes quite tamely into the arms of 
her ‘‘ engineer man.’’ Miss Syrett’s heroines are, in spite 
of themselves, drawn into the same old-fashioned tendency. 


Ruth, who has been reared in a narrow religious faith, 
refuses to marry David because he is an unbeliever; she 
leaves England and goes out with_a friend to a missionary 
station, and there, the Zcombined influences of a hypo- 
critical missionary and his wife and of a large-minded 
neighbour and his sister, so broaden her understanding that 
she comes to see she had misjudged David, and her heart 
aches to go back to him, but she is never to see him again. 
There is a grim undercurrent of bitterness running through 
‘“ One Solution,’’ and yet it strikes one as perhaps the most 
mercilessly true story in the volume. Jean Sinclair at 
thirty-five is an unsuccessful artist in Paris, living solitary, 
on the verge of starvation. Six years ago she had rejected 
Stephen Knowles, partly because she still clung to her 
ideals of independence and possible fame, partly because 
she did not love him. Yet she advises the charming little 
art-student, her neighbour, Sallie, not to follow in the steps 
of so many other girl students. ‘‘ 1 wonder,’’ she says, 
‘how many of them have arrived at cursing the little apti- 
tude for drawing that they call art ?’’ And when the girl 
angrily protests that all Jean thinks her fit for is marriage, 
Jean assures her, “ It’s not what you and hundreds of 
other women are fit for—that’s not the point. It’s what 
you can get.’’ When her friend Mary Hamilton calls to 
visit her, after Mary’s husband, the stodgy, good-natured, 
unintellectual George, has left them, she tells Jean that 
Stephen is coming again to ask her to marry him, and urges 
her to do so. She confesses that she had married George 
without loving him, and she does not regret it : 


“‘T know I have ten times more brain than George, but I try 
to forget it. The thing I find hardest in my married life is to 
refrain from laughing at him. Oh, I know he’s dull, ridiculous, 
pompous, what you like, but he’s kindness itself. And some 
day I shall bring myself to listen to his absurd platitudes, as I 
ought, without even an inward smile.” 

*“ As you ought ?”’ asked Jean, raising her head. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Hamilton firmly. ‘‘ Because he’s done 
everything for me. He’s saved me from heartbreaking loneli- 
ness. He’s given me my home—and my children. And he 
loves 


And it is to be rescued from that loneliness and the hard 
struggle for existence that, when Stephen comes, Jean, 
after a despairing hesitation, gives way and is glad to let 
him make her happy. 

Everybody who has laughed over ‘“ Through Green 
Glasses,’’ and ‘“‘ From the Green Bag’”’ will welcome Mr. 
Edmund Downey’s ‘ Dunleary,’’! a series of breezy and 
spirited sketches of the humours of life in a small Munster 
town. The stories are full of the oddity and drollery that 
made the earlier books so popular ; and whilst you are in 
the mood to be frivolous you cannot do better than read 
also ‘‘Sam Briggs: His Book,’’!2 by Richard Marsh. 
Though he is more widely known as a sensational novelist, 
Mr. Marsh has done notable work as a humorist, and if 
Sam Briggs is by nature a little garrulous he is nevertheless 
a lively and amusing companion. Mr. Morley Roberts 
gives you, in “ The Man who Stroked Cats,’’!8 four admir- 
able love stories, and one of the freshest and most entertain- 
ing detective tales I have read for some time; and there 
are five strikingly original detective stories in ‘“‘ The Singing 
Bone,’’4 by Mr. Austin Freeman. In four of them Mr. 
Freeman reverses the method usually followed in detective 
fiction and unfolds his narrative from the standpoint of the 
criminal; he keeps no secret from his reader, but shows 
how the hunter picks up clues that bring him on the track 
of the hunted and to the knowledge of facts that are in the 
reader’s possession from the outset. If ‘“‘ The Case of 
Oscar Brodski”’ displays the greatest ingenuity, the light- 
house story, ‘‘ The Echo of a Mutiny,” is the most haunting 
and intensely dramatic of the five. All the stories are 
cleverly constructed, closely and cunningly woven, and 
make uncommonly good reading. 

Messrs. Nelson have added to their popular two-shilling 
series two volumes of Tolstoi’s hitherto unpublished stories 
and dramas. Some of them are sketchy and fragmentary, 
but most of them are full and finished and strongly charac- 
teristic, and will bear comparison with the great things that 
have made him famous. It is odd to compare Sudermann’s 
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stories in ‘‘ The Indian Lily ’® with this work of Tol- 
stoi’s. In their different ways, Tolstoi and Sudermann 
are uncompromising realists, but beside the stern, sombre, 
fiercely moral realism of Tolstoi that of Sudermann seems 
but the frank, unrestrained anecdotal talk of the young 
man about town. Tolstoi tells of the ugly animal under- 
side of life with a grim Biblical air of being detcrminéd to 
shirk nothing of the truth ; Sudermann tells of it lightly, 
cynically, neatly, as a man might do over the wine and 
cigars after dinner. 
Here in these sixteen volumes, then, you have stories 
that touch on almost every aspect of modern life, its 
humours, ironies, tragedies, farces, business, crimes, sins, 
follies, heroisms, social and moral problems and everyday 
romance. I do not say that in all of them the stories are 
written with finished or conspicuous art, but I do say that 
in at least seven of them they are, and that all of them are 
interesting—and there is an art in being that, and no 
inconsiderable art either. 
A. St. JoHN ADCOCK. 


IRISH PLAYS.* 


Mr. Rutherford Mayne is a writer for the Ulster Literary 
Theatre, which would be quite willing to be named a child 
of The Abbey Theatre, Dublin; this Dublin theatre has 
become famous throughout England and America, and for 
some years has been watched with keen interest by all who 
care for the modern drama. We cannot say that we find 
in this volume anything which is markedly different from 
that of the better-known Irish playwrights, and yet it 
would be quite unfair to call Mr. Mayne a mere imitator, for 
he, too, like them, has gone to actual life. 

All these Irish playwrights, like Bernard Shaw (in fact 
like most modern artists) endeavour to paint the exact 
truth, thinking to find therein a truer romance than can be 
drawn only from the imagination of the artist. Mr. Mayne 
is not a poet like W. B. Yeats, nor a man of genius like J. M. 
Synge, but he writes with intimate knowledge and real sym- 
pathy, and has a practical knowledge of the conditions of 
the theatre, which make these plays really dramatic ; they 
are not quite literary enough for the study, but on the stage 
they would all be effective. The most characteristic feature 
of the modern Irish drama is the sordid always close to the 
surface, and giving a colour to the whole; with this is a 
hard literalness and a marked absence of gaiety that 
almost hide the glamour and mystery which nevertheless can 
always be found. 

This particular volume contains four plays, none of them 
very long or sufficient to fill the whole of an evening bill. 
The first, ‘‘ The Drone,’’ may be considered a complete play, 
while the others should more properly be described as 
dramatic episodes. ‘‘ The Drone”’ is however the least 
interesting, because poetry and romance are almost absent, 
though a sort of impish imagination can be found ; the end, 
too, is rather original and quite unexpected. 

The Drone himself pretends to be an inventor, but is really 
living in idleness on the bounty of a stupid and admiring 
brother. The heroine of the piece, Mary, is particularly 
unattractive. Finally, the Drone gets nearly shown up, but 
by his talk and ingenuity he extricates his brother from an 
awkward scrape, and everything will goonas before. There 
is an ironic humour and go about the piece which carries one 
along. 

The three dramatic episodes all include one character who 
is something akin to the chorus in Greek drama, who gives 
the atmosphere, and sets the action going. ‘‘ The Turn of 
the Road ”’ is a real poem whose imaginative sadness is 
genuinely pathetic, because it belongs to the nature of 
things and does not arise from accident. Robbie John, the 
hero, is a fiddler, the son of a small farmer, whom poverty 
has made hard and sceptical, though he is neither quite blind 
nor deaf to higher things. Indeed, here all the characters 


* “<The: Drone’ and other Plays.” 


By Rutherford Mayne. 
3s. Od. net. (Maunsel.) 


Rutherford Mayne. 


From “ ‘The Drone’ and Other Plays,” 
by Rutherford Mayne. (Maunsel.) 


have some consciousness of a “ living poetry’ except the 
mother, for whom the hard struggle has been too much, and 
the crafty, evil elder brother who cares for nought but money. 
Robbie John, for the sake of winning the girl he loves, has 
promised to give up his fiddle, when there enters a beggar 
with a fiddle, who plays beautiful tunes and tells them of 
his past greatness. This beggar is driven out into the cold 
by the whole household. Robbie John goes out with him, 
speaks words of kindness and gives him some money ; the 
beggar dies by the wayside, leaving the fiddle (an instrument 
of great value) to Robbie John. This fiddle proves too 
much, and at the instigation of his wicked elder brother, 
and still more induced by the great faith of his beloved, 
Robbie John decides to give up all for his art. We hope 
that he will grow famous and that he and Jane will come 
together. But the author does not encourage our hope, 
and the play ends with the old grandfather's cry of despair. 

“Tt’s only us—it’s only us, I say, as knows the long wild 
nights, and the wet and the rain and the mist of night in the 
boglands,—it’s only us, I say, could listen him in the right way. 
(Sobbing.) And ye knowed, right well ye knowed, that every 
string of his fiddle was keyed to the crying of your own heart.” 

The two other pieces are Irish agrarian tragedies, both 
told in a way that would grip an audience. 


A. H. J. 


MR. EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ NOVEL.* 


If one were asked, as a craftsman, to name the salient 
characteristic of Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ work, I do not think 
the answer could be given hesitatingly. His passion for 
detail is like that which appears in Eastern architecture. 
In ‘‘ The Forest on the Hill,’’ it lends extraordinary value 
to many descriptions of landscape, and in particular to 
four pictures of a Dartmoor scene at chosen seasons of the 
year. These four pictures make four chapters, written 
without direct reference to the story Mr. Phillpotts tells. 
I do not know any writing of the kind that exhibits such 
powers of minute and faithful observation ; and the secret 
of it is a scientific curiosity, directing the artist’s eye upon 
Nature’s secret—a sincere and habitual search after the 
meaning of phenomena. Yet this meaning is not to be 


* “The Forest on the Hill.” 
(John Murray.) 


By Eden Phillpotts. 6s. 
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found in the detail, and he knows it is not. On the last 
page of the book one reads : 


“Reality can only be felt, not seen, not heard, not verified ; 
she roams far from the substantial, the sure-founded, the proven ; 
she dwells rather with motion and emotion, with anticipation and 
suspension, with the rising and setting stars, with that purple 
glory of the distant hills all men have seen, none trodden. She 
harbours not with darkness, but light ; a frozen soul is no habita- 
tion for her; she wings with the day-spring and the rainbow ; 
she shares the substance of human dreams and aspirations ; she 
is one with the ideals and beacons and golden hopes that reign 
for ever in mankind’s unconquerable heart.” 


In plainer words, the ideal and the beautiful are real 
things, and the only things that matter to humanity. I 
make this point because Mr. Phillpotts has, by some people, 
been mistaken for a pessimist, and because he might again 
be mistaken by a careless reader. Nothing easier. He 
takes the scientific standpoint to say, continually, that 
it is unhopeful ; the tale ends unhappily for its three chief 
characters ; and he rarely indicates the positive meaning 
of it. From first to last one feels that, for Mr, Phillpotts, 
‘the very concept of Nature, in its vagueness, casts down 
more than it heartens, and stands for a narcotic rather 
than a tonic force.” He says so—and yet he does not 
contradict the conclusion. All he means is that Nature 
has this effect if approached without feeling, in a cold and 
reasoning endeavour to understand, a merely scientific 
spirit. The strange thing is that, holding this opinion, he 
makes his appeal to reason more than to feeling ; argues, 
with a poet’s endowment of vision and delight; pushes 
the reader instead of dancing on before him. But so it 
happens with a conscientious man; our cursed spite being 
that the world is out of joint. 

I am, unhappily, not clear that this appeal to reason 
against reason is in all ways conducted soundly. The 
story seems at two points itself unreasonable. Drusilla 
Whyddon, a girl with rare intelligence, and deep in love, 
is persuaded to renounce her lover by an old uncle of his, 
Lot Snow, who will disinherit him if he marries her. She 
consents to do it and to give no explanation. I feel that, 
for what one knows of her at this point, she consents too 
easily. There is a crash that seems unreal. The lover, 
Timothy Snow, being a shrewd, strong, resolute man 
as ever defied the fates, and perfectly informed of 
his uncle’s character and purpose, is astounded. He 
uses every eloquent plea but one ; he never suspects 
his uncle’s hand in the mystery. This I think in- 
credible. At last he leaves the country, but before 
he goes Lot Snow is killed by John Redstone, a tenant 
of his and a rejected suitor of Drusilla’s, whom he 
has driven to desperation by tyrannous and mean 
oppression. Redstone afterwards marries Drusilla. 
He is the hero of the book. When Timothy returns, 
and is put on trial and condemned for the murder, it 
is Redstone’s rdle to confess and to shoot himself. 
Every one who knows Mr. Phillpotts’ power in 
passionate scenes will see that there is material here 
for the play of an intensely sympathetic and sure 
imagination at home with emotional detail. I could 
hardly say too much of the skill with which Drusilla’s 
moods are handled, for there is, at any rate, 
nothing unconvincing in the singular turn of events 
by which she accepts and loves her old suitor, while 
knowing him guilty of the murder. Nor could the 
comparison between two men have been more 
thoroughly made than it is made between Redstone 
and the younger Snow. Also, there are searching 
and fine studies of temperament in a rebellious 
coquette, Audrey Leaman ; a village constable, Fred 
Moyle ; and some of the minor characters. The flaws 
I find are such as a true psychologist may have to 
gloss when he lets a plot guide him, but does not let 
it fully determine his puppets’ natures; or when, 
being clear about these in his own mind, he mis- 
estimates their effect at this or that juncture. 

In spite of them, ‘‘ The Forest on the Hill ’’ is a big 
story, full of noble work. It can only strengthen the 
Devonshire author’s high repute ; the true theme, the 


relation between Nature and human consciousness, is en- 
riched so amply and so variously. What is more, I think 
it indicates the potentiality of finer work still. . If a time 
should come when Mr, Phillpotts, tired of reasoning, felt 
the impulse to ride his invention light in hand upon those 


-Dartmoor heights of his, I, for one, should watch and 


cheer him with a rare exhilaration. 
KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN, 


A FRIEND OF LAMB'S*. 


Every reader of Lamb, and we are all readers of Lamb 
nowadays, will remember his friend, John Rickman, the 
census-taker, Writing to Manning in November, 1800, 
Lamb says : 


“T have made an acquisition lately of a pleasant hand, one 
Rickman, to whom I was introduced by George Dyer, not the 
most flattering auspices under which one man can be introduced 
to another. George brings all sorts of people together, setting 
up a sort of agrarian law, or common property, in matter of 
society ; but for once he has done me a great pleasure, while 
he was only pursuing a principle, as ignes fatui may light you 
home. This Rickman lives in our buildings, immediately op 
site our house ; the finest fellow to drop in a’ nights, about nine 
or ten o’clock—cold bread-and-cheese time—just in the wishing 
time of the night, when you wish for somebody to come in, 
without a distinct idea of a probable anybody. Just in the 
nick, neither too early to be tedious, nor too late to sit a reason- 
able time. He is a most pleasant hand; a fine, rattling fellow, 
has gone through life laughing at solemn apes; himself hugely 
literate, oppressively full of information in all stuff of conversa- 
tion, from matter of fact to Xenophon or Plato—can talk Greek 
with Porson, politics with Thelwall, conjecture with George 
Dyer, nonsense with me, and anything with anybody; a great 
farmer, somewhat concerned in an agricultural magazine ; reads 
no poetry but Shakespeare; very intimate with Southey, but 
never reads his poetry; relishes George Dyer; thoroughly 
penetrates into the ridiculous wherever found ; understands the 
first time (a great desideratum in common minds)—you need 
never twice speak to him; does not want explanations, trans- 
lations, limitations, as Professor Godwin does when you make 

* “Life and Letters of John Rickman.” By Orlo Williams. 
Illustrated. ros. 6d. net. (Constable.)—‘‘ Letters of Robert 
Southey.” <A Selection. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by Maurice H. Fitzgerald. 1s, net. (Frowde.) 


John Rickman. 


‘From “ Life and Letters of John Rickman,” by Orlo Williams. (Constable.) 
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an assertion; up to anything; down to anything; whatever 
sapit hominem. A perfect man. ... You must see Rickman 
to know him, tor he is a species in one; a new class; an 
exotic; any slip of which I am proud to put in my garden- 
pot; the clearest-headed fellow ; fullest of matter, with least 
verbosity. .. .” 

Clearly a man it were worth knowing more about. Ever 
since I first read that passage and the other references to 
Rickman that are scattered through Lamb’s letters, I con- 
fess I have had a curiosity to make ampler acquaintance 
with that notable census-taker, and in this ‘‘ Life and 
Letters of John Rickman” Mr. Orlo Williams offers all I 
had wanted. He gives a vivid full-length presentment of 
Rickman that is curiously interesting both in its likeness to 
that description of Lamb’s and in certain points of differ- 
ence from it. Astute, well-informed, tactful, sociable, fond 
of literature and literary talk—Rickman was all that, but 
he would seem to have been too oracular, withal, too heavily 
dogmatic, too cold-natured and unemotional and porten- 
tously solemn to answer to Lamb’s labelling of him as a 
‘“‘ pleasant hand ”’ and one who could talk nonsense with 
him. He did, asa fact, read Southey’s poetry and irritated 
Southey very much by writing to him unfavourably about 
it. Lamb makes him outa lovable man, but this ‘‘ Life and 
Letters ’’ of him, obviously the truer portrait, shows him 
as only a likeable man, level-headed, self-centred, self- 
opinionated, a strong and overbearing personality—cer- 
tainly a remarkable man, one you are bound to respect, 
when you know him, and one of official importance in parlia- 
mentary circles of his own day, but only memorable now 
because of his association with Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Lamb, Hazlitt, Southey, and other such of his contempor- 
aries. His biography is thoroughly interesting, but never 
so much so as when it takes him among these friends of his ; 
it affords many fresh glimpses of them, and his letters to 
them and theirs to him are full of good things. 

Southey he knew, perhaps, better than any of the others, 
and though his literary criticisms when he is writing to him 
are not distinguished by any particular fineness of thought 
or grace of utterance, their downright frankness and com- 
mon-sense make them valuable if merely as revelations of 
himself. No lover of Lamb will need urging to get this 
book ; well worth having purely for its own sake, it is doubly 
worth having for Lamb’s, and deserves, and is sure of a 
permanent place in the growing library of Elian literature. 

A selection of Southey’s letters has, by the way, just been 
added to Mr. Frowde’s ‘‘ World’s Classics,’’ and among the 
best of them are some of those he wrote to and about Rick- 
man. Asa poet, Southey is dead ; his fame rests on one or 
two of his biographies, and on his letters, and as a letter- 
writer he is one of the most charmingly urbane and attrac- 
tive of the immortals. Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald has made 
an admirable selection here from his voluminous corres- 
pondence, and completes it with a concise and entirely 
adequate introduction. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF BISHOP KING.* 


““One of the deplorable consequences of Bishop Wilber- 
force’s death was that it let loose the persecuting zeal of 
Archbishop Tait, which the Bishop had consistently en- 
deavoured to restrain ; and when, in the following February, 
Mr. Gladstone ceased to be Prime Minister, the Archbishop 
thought that the moment had arrived for a final attack on 
such of the clergy as were labouring to restore the dignity 
of Eucharistic worship.’’ This will show the standpoint 
from which Mr. Russell has written the life of Bishop King. 
If sympathy could make a successful biographer, Mr. 
Russell would be in the front rank. Even Bishop King 
latterly did not rise to sufficient firmness in the Ritualistic 
cause, according to his biographer’s standard, but apart 
from these slight defects, and a tendency to leave letters 
unanswered, the sixtieth Bishop of Lincoln is a man after 
Mr. Russell’s own ecclesiastical heart. The story of the 
Lincoln judgment is told again from the standpoint of the 


* “Edward King, Sixtieth Bishop of Lincoln.’’ A Memoir, 
by G. W. E. Russell. 7s. 6d. net. (Smith, Elder.) 


English Church Union, with a thinly veiled contempt for 
Archbishop Benson’s ‘‘ persecuting zeal,’’ and Archbishop 
Temple's later efforts in the same direction are dismissed 
with equal curtness. 

A deeper reason for the abeyance of the critical spirit 
in this biography is the author’s evident admiration for Dr. 
King’s spiritual quality. As Principal of Cuddesdon, as 
Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, and in the see of 
Lincoln, Dr. King seems to have made the same rare im- 
pression of intense personal religion. This is the key-note 
of the biography. The finely chiselled face which looks 
out from the frontispiece helps one to understand the wide 
testimony borne to the Bishop’s Christian spirit. He must 
have been a saintly, lovable soul, one of those beautiful 
characters whose appeal is infinitely broader than their 
sectarian environment. One of the services rendered by 
this book is that it enables outsiders to enter into something 
of the enthusiasm and reverence which Dr. King excited 
among his contemporaries. 

But a good man does not mean necessarily a good 
biography. This one is extraordinarily dull. Episcopal 
biographies rarely lend themselves to a treatment which 
interests the general public, and Mr. Russell’s present work 
is not an exception. There is asolitary flash of humour: 
the remark of a Lincolnshire cleric who declared “ my 
clerical neighbours are exhaustively divisible into three 
classes—those who have gone out of their minds, those who 
are going out of them, and those who have none to go out 
of,”” otherwise, the air of the book is heavy with incense. 
The reader breathes a deferential reverence. Many letters 
of the Bishop’s friends are quoted, and there is hardly a 
memorable or crisp sentence in any of them. The Bishop 
himself was not an intellectual force. He was neither a 
theologian nor an ecclesiologist. His mental interests do 
not lead one to expect good things from his pen. But the 
curious psychological fact is that he seems to have drawn 
from correspondents who were stronger than himself 
expressions and opinions which often smack of what those 
outside the hot-house would call femininity and mawkish- 
ness. The biography does credit to the pious feelings of 
Mr. Russell. So much can be said for it without reserve, but 
little more. JAMES MorFatrt. 


OXFORD.* 


An anthology in prose and verse of all that has been 
wisely said “‘In Praise of Oxford”’ is not a banquet for 
Gargantua. To get the full flavour of such a feast, you 
must taste it here and there, from this side and from that ; 
for the glamour of Oxford is as varied as are its energies, 
and just as “‘if Judas goes forth to-night, it is towards 
Judas that his steps will tend,’’ so every son of Alma 
Mater finds in her the particular charms he seeks for, and 
she, carefully noting by which of these he is attracted, is 
the more easily enabled to fashion him to her will. It is, 
indeed, the signal praise of Thomas Seccombe’s and Spencer 
Scott’s new florilegium—a volume which deals with Oxford 
life and manners—that, showing Oxford in every mood of 
play and work, and in all the cumulative influences she 
brings to bear upon her sons, it never loses sight of the 
fact that her activities are myriad, subtle and interlacing, 
tending to form a certain uniform type of character, at 
once suave, tolerant and self-sufficient, and that her in- 
fluences, moulding, as they are meant to mould, the char- 
acter of the complete man, the man feves atque rotundus, 
are deep-rooted and permanent, colouring more or less 
the whole of his subsequent life. The compilers of this 
delightful tribute to the honour and glory of Oxford have 
ransacked the centuries for quaint and telling matter ; and 
so great has been their love and their diligence that sins 
of omission or of commission are hard to find. They deal 
with terms and vacations, Freshmen and their ways, 
beer and battels, proctors and penalties, Oxford clubs 
and libraries, mimes and pastimes, foreign impressions of 


* “Tn Praise of Oxford.” By Thomas Seccombe and H. 
Spencer Scott. Vol. II. 6s. net. (Constable.) 
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Oxford, the rivalry of Oxford and Cambridge, the life and 
customs of particular colleges ; and going back to Oxford 
men of the past, such as Aubrey, Harrison, Camden, Hearne, 
Wood and Gibbon, they yet quote from such loyal moderns 
as Mr. Arnold, Mr. Lang, Mr. Quiller-Couch, Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc, Mr. Max Beerbohm, Mr. Alfred Noyes and Mr. St. 
John Lucas. It would be tempting to discourse on the 
ancient rivalry of the two Universities; and then, as a 
set-off against the hoary old epigram, ‘‘ The Oxford man 
looks as if the world belonged to him ; the Cambridge man 
as if he did not care to whom it belonged,’ we might be 
tempted to insist on Dryden’s famous tribute to the Uni- 
versity, of which he would have preferred to be a member— 
“Oxford to him a dearer name shall be 

Than his own mother-university. 

Thebes did his green unknowing youth engage ; 

He chooses Athens in his riper age ”’ 
—and to remember that Byron went to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, merely because he was unable to obtain rooms 
at Christ Church. But perhaps it would be wiser to take 
Oxford’s primacy as granted by all the best judges, 
and to proceed to jot down the notes we made on one or 
two extracts from Messrs. Seccombe and Scott’s book that 
particularly took our fancy. One very amusing passage, 
borrowed from Moritz’s ‘‘ Travels in England,”’ tells how 
a clergyman, drinking beer at an ale-house with other 
members of the cloth, proved his assertion that God was 
described in the Bible as a wine-bibber by quoting 
Judges ix. 13—Jotham’s parable of the trees. Another, 
quoted from The Gentleman’s Magazine for July, 1906, is 
noteworthy as trouncing Carlyle in right merciless and 
triumphant fashion for drawing so many pathetic(ally 
fallacious) pictures of Johnson’s life at Pembroke. The third 
extract we marked was the story of the unsuccessful hang- 
ing of Anne Green, a narrative of rare and most engaging 
brutality ; just the sort of story of which Mr. Masefield 
ought to make a play or a “‘ poem”! Certain Oxford men 
wrote verses to this young woman on her recovery. Among 
them were Peter Killigrew, H. Davenant, Anthony 4 Wood, 
Christopher Wren, and Sir Joseph Williamson. Christopher 
Wren, who, by the way, was at Wadham, was not only a 
great architect, he was a great geometrician and Savilian 
Professor of Astronomy in his University. As for Sir Joseph 
Williamson,” he was a famous benefactor of his college, 
Queen’s, and was for many years Secretary of State. To 
him, in the latter capacity, we owe it that Milton’s Latin 
treatise, ‘‘ De Doctrina Christiana,’’ was censured in 1676 
and not published till 1825. 


From ‘My Idealei Jon Bullesses,” by Yoshio Markino. (Constable). 


HINTS FROM JAPAN.* 


One may wonder what is being thought of Yoshio 
Markino in Japan. The reputation which he has acquired 
amongst ourselves, as a most gay philosopher and cunning 
artist, is enhanced by every book he gives us. But his 
countrymen may be much less beguiled by pictures that 
have now become entirely Western—since Markino is 
sincere, and paints the thing he sees—while in his text 
they still discover both the point of view and phrasing of 
Japan. Perhaps it is with him as with the portrait of 
that lovely European girl, which wrought such havoc in 
Markino’s village; it was worshipped on account of 
Europe being ‘‘ the most civilized country. When one 
worships anybody or anything, of course it looks very nice 
tohis or her eyes!’’ But what appears to us to be most 
useful for the Japanese are Mr. Yoshio Markino’s com- 
ments on the people of the West. ‘‘ Half-a-dozen wrinkles,” 
he informs us, ‘‘ were grown on my brow,” when he was 
told about the exploits of the militant suffragettes. This 
book will give his earnest countrymen, if it is introduced 
into Japan, a wrinkle of another sort on every page. We 
have been hearing lately that the Japanese officials have 
been studying the Christianity of Europe, with a view to 
making an amalgam of religious systems, which is calcu- 
lated to be suitable for Japanese requirements, and will 
have the tendency to further Japanese success. They 
know, much more than we do, what profound importance 
is attached to manners; and from this illuminating 
volume they may learn precisely how they should approach 
a low-necked damsel or the ‘‘ Honourable Castle of the 
Queen of the John Bullesses,’’ It will by this time have 
been gathered that the Anglicizing process does not yet 
enfold the literary matter of our friend. This broken 
English occupies a perilous position, for it is a stone you 
either break into objectionable dust—which of us has not 
rudely fled from some enthusiastic foreigner, or even from 
some alien member of our Parliament ?—or else the stone 
is shattered into jewels, as when we have English spoken 
with the right Parisian accent, or behold it written by 
Markino, in whose lectures, by the way, and correspondence 
there is just the same originality of method. How much 
we lose by fastening on every one the same grammatical 
conventions! Only when an author has the strength of 
mind to sign himself in several ways shall we have in our 
midst another Shakespeare. And the presence of Markino, 
criticizing, in so fresh a way, our institutions could be very 
profitably used. In case of strikes, for instance, he would 
give an excellent opinion, not 
unbiassed only and entirely free 
from prejudice, but founded on 
a diagnosis that is more than 
adequate. ‘‘ What I like best 
in John Bullesses is that their 
nature is quite sentimental, yet 
they absolutely deny it. This 
very spirit has brought up many 
a great hero and heroine in 
England.” Every point he 
illustrates with incidents from 
his own heterogeneous life or, 
now and then, from Chinese 
poetry. Theother day,” says 
he, “‘ a newly-arrived Japanese 
was asking the meaning of 
‘Bob.’ I said, ‘It is a quite 
new word since the African 
War. The gold piece represents 
the Sovereign, while the shilling 
represents Lord Roberts.’ My 
John Bulless friend interfered 
with a killingly amazed face, and 
pointed out my mistake. [lost 
the confidence on my English 


* “My Idealed John Bullesses.” 
By Yoshio Markino. _6s. net. 
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from my Japanese friends! ’’ The best of brief descriptions 
of Markino’s method is to call it the gay wisdom. Inanage 
when mere solemity imposes on the credulous we may well 
hope that his example will be followed by ourselves. Joseph 
Conrad teaches us how one should write about the sea, 
this other foreigner is teaching us how we may know our- 
selves. ‘‘ First of all I am a foreigner, and am ‘absolutely 
ignorant of the English custom.’’ Yet we find him saying 
that ‘‘ John Bulless knows exactly her own position, and 
never dreams fool’s paradise. Perhaps in her mind she 
may rebel against herself, and may even dream a fool’s 
paradise, but she has a wonderful conscience to come back 
to herself.” A year or two and we shall have a brilliant 
novel written by Markino. He will cast aside his alien 
language—sacrificing thus a certain charm and humour, 
for he will no longer think that ‘“‘ Great Scott!’’ means a 
man who has had too much whisky—he will have outgrown 
his language, and he will preserve his striking powers of 
observation, both as to the outward matters—English 
girls, he says, are made more beautiful by fog—and to the 
subtle problems of the heart. 
HENRY BAERLEIN, 


A CLOISTRAL POET.* 


There is no doubt that those who in coming days look back 
upon the age of poetry lately closed will be able to see, 
even among poets very dissimilar in spirit, a similarity of 
workmanship and temper. It is always a hazardous thing 
to generalise ; and while such a poet as Francis Thompson 
can beseen tohave sung his song in the eighties and ’nineties, 
it will certainly seem a dangerous statement to make that 
the poets of that time were content with a little, a restricted, 
inspiration, but were scrupulous to make that inspiration 
perfect in workmanship. Such names, however, as those of 
Lionel Johnson, Ernest Dowson, Arthur Symons and Oscar 
Wilde (not he of ‘‘ The Ballad of Reading Gaol ”’ !), men who 
were more or less thrown together, or even of the remoter 
worker, Mr. Robert Bridges, all recur to the mind as poets 
who, in their different ways, were strangers to great gusts of 
inspiration, but who were faultless, even precise, in the 
scholarly technique of poetry. 

It is this very precision that very largely accounts for 
some of the distinctive features of the writers who, succeed- 
ing to them, seek to break away from them. But among 
that cluster of spirits there is one who stands distinguished 
by a certain waif-like aristocracy of mien: not only in his 
person but in his poetry also. ‘‘ In no page of his,’’ says 
Miss Guiney in her article that appeared originally in the 
Atlantic Monthly and which is included as an introduc- 
tion to this little book, ‘‘ was there ever a rhetorical trick or 
an underbred rhyme.’’ Which is true, if rather negative as 
praise. ‘‘ If he could but work out his idea as music,”’ she 
adds, ‘‘ he preferred to do so with divers painstakings which 
less scrupulous vassals of the Muse would as soon practise 
as fasting and praying,’’ let anyone read so austere a poem 
as ‘‘ Winchester ”’ and they will see how precisely true this 
is. They will see also, by the way of incident, how there 
was no course other than this left to him, for not even his 
warmest adherent would claim for Lionel Johnson that he 
had a thing to say that burned in him like coals of fire. Life 
was to him a cloistral matter ; and cloistral not in the sense 
that whiteness may be the very heat of fire, but in the sense 
that whiteness is the calm elimination of colour. We may 
forgive a stumble in the man hasting to a goal, we may even 
expect, aye and even desire, it, as evidence of his earnestness ; 
but we shall not forgive a stumble in a man at easy leisure 
on his way. 

Whoever, therefore, has been responsible for this present 
selection has perhaps done wisely in laying emphasis on this 
side of Johnson. There are several poems in the two 
volumes that he published that one would have liked to see 
here—poems where the steadiness of inspiration burned to 
an intenser flame, or where even he broke away ina looser 

* “Some Poems of Lionel Johnson.’”” Newly Selected. With 


an Introduction by Louise Imogen Guiney. Is. net. (Elkin 
Mathews.) 


and freer spirit altogether. This is only a personal inclina- 
tion ; and there is no doubt that the present selection does 
lay emphasis on the quality chiefly distinctive of Johnson. 
“ Of lonely quiet was my dream,’’ he himself sang ; and it 
is this dream that pervades the pages of this book. It may 
linger lovingly over quadrangles and colleges in ‘‘ Win- 
chester ’’ and ‘“‘ Oxford ’’ ; it may finger tenderly the pages 
introduced to him in such colleges in ‘‘ The Classics ” ; 
it may turn over the thought of chosen friendships, ever 
swelling in ‘‘ Walter Pater,’’ to the metrical magic of 


“Gracious God keep him: and God grant to me 
By miracle to see 
That unforgettably most gracious friend, 
In the never-ending end ; 


it may defend its choices in ‘“‘ Magic.’’ But always it is 
austere ; always it is aloof. Even when he is most near to 
the wildness of mysticism and other worldly glamour and 
colour, we yet find it soaked in classic deliberation and 
harmony, as in one of the loveliest of his poems, ‘‘ Glories,”’ 
included in this selection : 


“Roses from Pestan rosaries ! 
More goodly red and white was she: 
Her red and white were harmonies 
Not matched upon a Pestan tree. 


“‘Tvories blaunched in Alban air ! 

She lies more purely blaunched than you: 

No Alban whiteness doth she wear, 

But death’s perfection of that hue. 
“Nay! Now the rivalry is done, 

Of red, and white, and whiter still : 

She hath a glory from that sun 

Who falls not from Olympus Hill.” 


DARRELL FIGGIs, 


THE WHITE WALLET.* 


There is one certain immortality open to us all if we 
possess but a little literary skill, a little observation, and 
are not too far removed from the centre of things, and that 
is to keep a diary honestly and faithfully, setting down 
the time in its habit as we see it. Another method would 
be to look for pearls in the dust and pick them up into safe 
keeping, as Lady Glenconner has done in ‘“‘ The White 
Wallet.’” Every one of us who has the precious gift of 
admiration has found pearls in the dust many a time, and— 
left them there. Perhaps Lady Glenconner will set many 
of us a-walleting ; but to her is the first praise, for hers 
is the happy thought. Here, in ‘‘ The White Wallet,” are 
things known and things unknown. Here be my homely 
and simple things and things of undoubtedly aristocratic 
lineage ; a felicity from a grave-stone made centuries ago 
by some humble great craftsman in words; the felicity 
of a child ; the unction of some obscure holiness ; beauties 
to which none can ever attach a name. There are, side by 
side, all the authentic great things of literature. ‘‘ The 
White Wallet’”’ needs no apology, and offers none. It 
consists of the things which have, from time to time, and 
for one reason or another, pleased an exquisite taste. 
Apart from the literary aspect of the book it has a personal 
interest. Lady Glenconner herself signs many of these 
delightful fragments. Others are signed “ G. W.,”’ by which 
we are reminded that one of our modern statesmen has 
found time and skill to render us the venal joyousness 
of Rosamund and Charles d’Orleans. ‘‘ Madeline Wynd- 
ham ”’ is yet another signature ; and we find ‘‘ E. Wynd- 
ham Tennant ”’ to a charming poem by a child. All of 
which gives us the clue if we have the understanding for 
it, and makes it easy or easier for us to follow the track of 
the mind—delicate and elusive—which selected these 
fillings for ‘“‘ The White Wallet.’’ There are just a few 
things which, personally, one would wish away ; and even 
these, doubtless, have their reasons for inclusion. One 
hopes that Lady Glenconner has not exhausted her wallet, 
for her book is a green thought in a green shade, very wel- 
come in a dusky and dingy winter. 


* “The White Wallet.’ Filled by Pamela Glenconner. 53. 
net. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
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GARRICK AND HIS FRENCH FRIENDS.* 


Small notice has hitherto been taken by biographers of 
Garrick’s associations with Paris, and a considerable gap 
in the history of the stage is filled by Dr. Hedgcock’s new 
book, largely based on Garrick’s correspondence with French 
actors and authors, included in the two volumes edited in 
183: by James Boaden from originals now in the Forster 
collection. 

In this English version of his thesis for the Paris Doctorat 
és Lettres the author has allowed himself digressions 
in illustration of social life in London and Paris, and of 
the growth of Shakespeare’s fame in France during the 
eighteenth century. Incidentally, he devotes several 
pages to the influence of French fashions in England from 
the time of Chaucer onwards. 

The principal ‘‘ French Friend ’’ was Jean Monnet, who, 
after a youth not wholly creditable, had settled down as 
atheatrical manager. In 1749 Monnet brought his Comedy 
Company to London, where, as neither Rich nor Garrick was 
disposed to risk a Gallophobe agitation, he hired the Hay- 
market Theatre, with the result that, after several nights 
of “ popular ’’ disturbance, the house was closed by the 
Lord Chamberlain. Another friend was Jean Noverre, 
the creator of that form of ballet-pantomime still much in 
evidence in Leicester Square. In 1755 he, in his turn, 
with his ‘‘ Fétes Chinoises,” was driven by excited patriots 
from Drury Lane. No unpleasantness of this kind marked 
the visit of Garrick to Paris in 1751, nor his second visit 
twelve years later, but his appearances on both occasions 
were in private houses, where he gave “ readings,” his 
favourite being the ‘‘ dagger”? scene from ‘* Macbeth.” 
He made the acquaintance of the leading actors of the 
French stage, including Le Kain, Préville, Molé, Made- 
moiselle Clairon, and Mademoiselle Dumesnil, and met 
with many other distinguished persons in the salons of 
Madame Geoffrin, Helvétius, and d’Holbach. To Gravelot, 
the famous illustrator, Dr. Hedgcock makes but a passing 
reference, although (as Mr. Greig has reminded us in his 
book on Gainsborough) the Garricks were for many years 
his chief friends in London. 

However friendly Garrick may have been with the heads 
of ‘‘ the profession ’’ abroad, he was very exclusive with 
regard to its representatives at home, and Hannah More, 
who was his intimate friend, and lived for some time in his 
house, wrote after his death: ‘‘ I never witnessed in any 
family more decorum, propriety, and regularity, than in 
his; where I never saw a card, nor even met—except in 
one instance—a person of his own profession at his table.”’ 
No doubt Mrs. Garrick, to whom he was devotedly attached, 
was largely responsible for this apparent excess of decorum. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory of Garrick’s French 
acquaintances was Le Texier (a fore-runner of such “ quick- 
change” artists as Fregoli and De Vries) who, spoilt by 
adulation, at length disgusted his French adorers by his 
intolerable conceit, and came to London to repeat success- 
fully his Paris triumphs. According to Garrick’s friends 
Le Texier repaid the great kindness of the English actor 
with gross ingratitude, though Horace Walpole, who never 
much cared for Garrick, declared that the Englishman was 
jealous of the Frenchman’s success as a “‘ reader ’’ of plays 
in London drawing-rooms. 

Dr. Hedgcock, as befits a scholar trained in the modern 
school of French historians, is much more concerned with 
the presentation of facts than of picturesque descriptions. 
Now and again he makes quite trivial slips, as when he 
writes of Suard’s intention of translating Burney’s ‘“‘ History 
of Music ’’ ‘‘ into English,’”’ of the ‘‘ Condy’ Museum at 
Chantilly, or of ‘‘ Yorrick,’’ meaning Sterne. He uses the 
word “‘ resume ”’ as equivalent to the French “ resumer,”’ 
and he writes ‘“‘at London’; otherwise his English is 
generally idiomatic. His worst ‘‘ mistake ”’ is of a different 
kind to those just quoted. In describing Garrick’s audac- 
ious treatment of Shakespeare's plays he says: ‘‘ A grave 


* A Cosmopolitan Actor. David Garrick and his French 
Friends. By Frank A. Hedgcock.  [Ilustrated. 10s. 6d. 


(Stanley Paul & Co.) 


Garrick as Hamlet. 


From an anonymous engraving of the period in the possession of A. M. 
Broadley, Esq. 


“From “ David Garrick and his Friends,” by Frank A. Hedgcock. 
(Stanley Paul & Co,) 


alteration, in more than one sense, is that by which he 
awakens Juliet in the tomb before Romeo is yet dead,” a 
criticism actually printed on the same page whereon Mer- 
cutio’s ‘‘ Ask for me to-morrow, and you shall find me a 
grave man,” is called an ‘‘ objectionable pun.” 

The author says that ‘“ Les Saisons” ‘‘ would hardly 


have saved Saint-Lambert’s name from oblivion had not 


Jean Jacques Rousseau fallen amorous of his mistress.” 
It is certain that his relations with the accomplished 
Emilie du Chatelet would have preserved Saint-Lambert’s 
name, if not his fame. 

Such little slips as are here mentioned are of no conse- 
quence in comparison with the dreadful ‘‘ howlers” the 
author has justly exposed from the work of some other 
writers on Garrick, one of whom, for instance, deplores the 
omission from the ‘“‘ Mémoires”’ of Dangeau, who died 
in 1720, of any reference to Garrick’s visit to Paris in 
1751. 

The great English actor loses nothing from the evidence 
of his French friendships. That he was liberal every one 
familiar with Boswell’s book knew already; as for his 
vanity, let his old schoolmaster and lifelong friend speak. 
““ No wonder, sir,”’ said Johnson, “‘ that he is vain: a man 
who is perpetually flattered in every mode that can be 
conceivel. So many bellows have blown the fire, that 
one wonders he is not by this time become a cinder.” As 
Dr. Hedgcock shows, there were many French bellows 
blowing on that fire, none more persistently than the middle- 
aged novelist and former actress Madame Riccoboni, who, 
in impetuous letters of mingled French and English, kept 
the ‘‘ Dearling of my heart ”’ informed of the latest theatrical 
and literary news of Paris, criticised recent English books— 
‘“* The Vicar of Wakefield ’’ and Young’s ‘“‘ Night Thoughts,” 
for example—and praised without reserve everything that 
came from Garrick’s pen. 

This valuable and entertaining book gains in attractive- 
ness by the portraits (mostly from contemporary engrav- 
ings), the caricatures and other pictures included. Liotard’s 
painting of Garrick in 1751 forms the frontispiece. Favart, 
Madame Necker, and Madame Riccoboni are represented ; 
there are plates showing Garrick in various characters, and 
other pictorial records of contemporary stage productions. 
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THE HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY.* 


“‘T have taken all knowledge to be my province,”’ said 
Bacon long ago, but of late years the advance of learning 
has been so immense that to-day with regard to many things 
the most eager student must of necessity be largely ignorant. 
And yet, if life is to have its proper fulness, if our human 
capacity is not to remain, as it were, maimed and mutilated, 
there are many subjects of which we all require to know at 
least a little. Art and science, law and literature, history 
and politics, philosophy and religion—these are all things 
with which we all require some acquaintance, or else our 
daily round will be the drearier, and we shall be like those 
who walk with unseeing eyes amid a scene which is infinitely 
varied in its interest. But how are common folk, how are 
those whose other labour is heavy and whose leisure scanty, 
ever to learn even a little about the things which make life 
human? Encyclopedias oppress them with their bulk; 
learned works are often too costly or too difficult ; and even 
where Public Libraries are at hand, choice is at once hazard- 
ous and perplexing. But a pocket volume of 250 pages, 
procurable for a shilling, and containing just enough infor- 
mation to make the large outlines of its subject clear and 
intelligible, meets at once many modest needs; and it is a 
hundred such volumes—of which the present ten are the 
fourth instalment—that the ‘“‘ Home University Library ” 
is endeavouring to supply. Nor could any endeavour be 
more worthy of encouragement. To-day, for the first time 
in our history, the gates of knowledge have been opened 
wide for all. Half a century back the power to read with 
ease was in many classes of society almost a distinction ; 
now it is a universal possession. Knowledge to-day “ unrolls 
her ample page ”’ to every eye, but none the less there is no 
more certain fact than that what the mass of men and women 
read is for the most wanting in all solid value. The general 
world has found in reading rather a new amusement than a 
new source of capacity and strength. We have learned to 
read, but have not yet learned to read wisely, and, like chil- 
dren, still prefer sweetmeats to what is substantial. But if 
we are to grow strong we must take to more wholesome fare, 
and for that this series attempts to give us at least a relish. 
And the attempt is certainly successful. Noone of fair intelli- 
gence can even glance through these volumes without feeling 
that there is to be found in them something which is worth 
knowing, something which will give at once a larger outlook 
and a clearer insight, which by enlarging and invigorating 
the intelligence will add both to the enjoyment and useful- 
ness of life. Take, for example, such topics as ‘‘ Canada ”’ 
or “‘ India,’’ about which we all hear so much and know so 
little, or that other theme of universal dogmatism and 
almost universal ignorance, “‘ Climate and the Weather.” 
In these volumes the reader will find the subject set out for 
him with such clearness that he can hardly fail to grasp its 
main outline, so that he is provided, as it were, with a frame- 
work into which every new piece of information he acquires 
will fall almost of itself, taking its proper place and helping 
to build up a well-ordered fabric of real knowledge. 

But a book that can do that much has already, whatever 
its size, some of the qualities which in reality constitute a 
‘“‘ great book.’’ For books are too often estimated unjustly 
by their bulk. The old phrase uéya BiBrlov péya Kandy is 
to-day too little in esteem, and the shelves of our libraries 
groan under the weight of volumes which might be half their 
size if only we could write better. For indeed to be at once 
cleir and concise is one of the hardest of literary tasks. 
Brevis esse laboro, obscurus fio, said Horace of pcets, and it is 
universally true both of the spoken and the written word. 
To state even a simple matter at once lucidly and with 
brevity is no easy task ; to so state one which is complex 
and difficult needs much pains and a master hand, while 


* “The Problems of Philosophy.’”” By the Hon. Bertrand 
Russell.—‘‘ Climate and Weather.”” By H. N. Dickson.—‘‘ The 
History of England.”’ By A. F. Pollard.—‘‘ Landmarks in French 
Literature.” By G. F. Strachey.—‘‘ Anthropology.” By R. R. 
Marett.—‘‘ Canada.” By A. G. Bradley.—‘‘ The School,’ By 
J. J. Finlay. — ‘“ Rome.” By W. Warde-Fowler.—‘ Archi- 
tecture.’ By W. R. Lethaby.—‘ Peoples and Problems of 
India.” By Sir T. W. Holderness. 1s. net each, Cloth; 
2s, 6d, Leather, (Williams & Norgate.) . 


when the statement is made, not to experts, but to the ignor- 
ant, the difficulty is quadrupled. Then it requires the rare 
gift of making no assumptions, of drawing, that is, no con- 
clusions, and making no comments which postulate know- 
ledge in the reader of which he is not possessed, so that the 
conclusions have for him no real validity and the comments 
are without meaning or content. In dealing, for example, 
with ‘‘ French Literature ’’ Mr. Strachey devotes 15 pages 
to Voltaire, but he only quotes three words from him— 
the famous Cultivez votre jardin—so that after reading his 
chapter, what we know is not anything real about Voltaire’s 
writings, but only that he did write certain things and that 
Mr. Strachey has formed certain opinions about them. And 
a similar remark applies to Mr. Finlay’s volume on “ The 
School,” which is rather a theoretical argument to show 
that “ the foundation of pedagogic science must be firmly 
laid in the scientific treatment of genetic psychology,” than 
a clear exposition of facts as to the nature of “ genetic 
psychology ”’ or of ‘‘ The School” itself, as it exists to-day 
or has ever existed in the world of experience ; while in Mr, 
Pollard’s ‘‘ History of England” there is observable the 
same tendency to reason about facts rather than to give 
them, and to use phrases, such as “‘ the famous Salisbury 
oath,” “‘ justices in eyre,”’ “ tallage,” and the like, which 
can have no meaning except to those who already know 
history. In fact, these three volumes seem to convey 
criticism more than information, and while they will often 
delight the expert may not unfrequently perplex the learner. 
On the other hand, the volumes on ‘“‘ Canada,” ‘‘ India,” 
and ‘“‘ Rome,” are models of what introductory handbooks 
should be. Mr. Warde-Fowler’s work especially is the 
masterly summing up ofa life’s study. He writes with that 
complete simplicity which is the last outcome of complete 
knowledge. He records nothing that is trivial, but he omits 
nothing that is vital. Like a great artist, he produces his 
effect with a few decisive strokes, so that the main features 
of the history stand out in bold and unmistakable outline. 
The small beginnings of the infant state ; the gradual growth 
based on the sure foundations of ‘‘ duty and discipline ”’ ; 
the era of rapid development when “ self-defence ’’—as in 
other Imperial stories—began “ only too easily to slip into 
self -assertion’’; the fatal union of ‘‘ Dominion and Degener- 
acy’’; the breaking up of the old republic, and the establish- 
ment of the new empire—all these are exhibited to the reader 
within a few hours like the clear-cut and yet coherent scenes 
of a great drama. And what has been said of the volume 
on Rome may be said equally of that on India. The 
immense theme seems incapable of brief treatment. It is 
the history of three thousand years, of a vast country, of 
three hundred millions of people presenting among them- 
selves every diversity of language, habit, and religion, and 
in respect to all three alien and almost incomprehensible to 
ourselves. And yet within the compass of a few pages the 
main facts are conveyed in a manner which enables those 
who start—as the present writer started—in almost com- 
plete ignorance to feel that the word “ India ”’ will hence- 
forth have for them a new meaning, and to understand, at 
least in part, why the problem of its future is the greatest 
problem that either nation or empire had ever yet to face. 
The remaining volumes, which deal with subjects so diverse 
as‘‘ Anthropology”’ ‘‘The Climate and the Weather,” 
“‘ Philosophy,”’ and ‘‘ Architecture,’”’ present, perhaps, less 
difficulty of treatment than those already mentioned. 
‘‘ Philosophy,” indeed, might seem to suggest a discourse 
which would “ find no end in wandering mazes lost” ; but 
Mr. Russell, by wisely limiting himself chiefly to an examina- 
tion of ‘‘ the theory of knowledge ’’ has given a certain unity 
and consequent simplicity to his work, although the beginner 
who finds himself within twenty pages doubting the reality 
of a table, or learning that Berkeley allows its existence, but 
only as “a collection of ideas ” (Leibniz says “‘ a colony of 
souls ’’) may begin to doubt whether, in spite of Mr. Russell’s 
able endeavours to secure it, there can be any such thing as 
“‘ simplicity ’’ in the study of philosophy. Still, however 
this may be, “‘Anthropology,”’ ‘‘ The Weather,” and “ Archi- 
tecture,”’ are clearly themes which, unlike ‘‘ History ”’ and 
“ Literature,” admit of being adequately handled within 
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even a brief space, and the present volumes seem to contain 
just what an ordinary man might well have the desire and 
the ability to understand, while, as throughout this admir- 
able series, there is appended to each of them a short Biblio- 
graphy in which those who are specially interested in each 
subject will find just the guide they need to further and fuller 


study. 
T. E. Pacs. 


Wovel Hotes. 


HECTOR GRAEME. By Evelyn Brentwood. 6s. (John 
Lane.) 

There are two unrealities in this story. One is the 
abrupt change in the character of the hero’s wife from a 
modest, lovable girl to a “‘ full-busted, dyed-haired, and 
loud-voiced ’’ society lady, who smokes cigarettes and flirts 
ostentatiously. - This is supposed to be the result of her 
husband’s misconduct with a pretty nurse, and that mis- 
conduct is again shot upon the reader without any warning. 
Graeme’s behaviour to Stara drives her to suicide, and he 
is haunted by her, although this does not seem to affect 
his military skill, for he leads the British forces to a signal 
victory over the German Army. The book is a dark study 
in the psychology of a proud, bad-tempered, brave soldier, 
and in military tactics. India, South Africa, and then 
Germany enable Graeme to show that underneath his 
brusque and madcap exterior there lies a real spark of 
military genius. Miss Brentwood lets the eccentricities of 
her hero explode in melodrama towards the end, and she 
is better in episodes than in the delineation of character. 
But the study of Graeme’s aberrations is managed with 
considerable ability, one proof of which is that the reader 
is compelled to admire his qualities, even when they are 
overlaid with detestable features of insolence and self-will. 


THE COWARD. By Robert Hugh Benson. 6s. net. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 

It cannot be a pleasant book-—a study of physical cow- 
ardice in an otherwise lovable and decent boy; but it is 
here, a book of some force, with many charms of scene 
and of character. ‘‘ The Coward ”’ is the story of Valentine 
Medd, second son of an honourable house, in whose annals 
physical courage was a matter of course, an unquestioned 
quality, meaning much more in truth to the members of the 
Medd family than any other quality ; and Valentine Medd, 
a boy of sixteen, when first we see him, did not possess it. 
Lack of courage in man or boy spells tragedy, but in the 
tragedy of Valentine Medd the author seems to us to have 
resorted to unjustifiable tests of his young “ hero’s”’ bravery. 
At the beginning we find Valentine making excuses to him- 
self for not riding next morning a horse that bucked and 
threw him that afternoon. But straight from this small 
shock we find him going to Switzerland with his impeccable 
elder brother, and climbing the Matterhorn with a party of 
friends. At an extremely dangerous and difficult jump 
this untrained boy of sixteen loses his head and refuses the 
attempt. Back at the hotel every one of the fine, old-crusted, 
very British party, admirable people though they are, talk 
in strained, solemn sentences of the shameful episode. 
Commonsense and humanity would have saved them much 
pain and greatly helped the boy. Again, when in Italy, 
Val has impulsively smacked the face of a man (not in 
itself a cowardly thing to do), who has insulted a girl, he 
is faced with a duel, to be fought with rapiers ; and he funks 
it. It is all very dreadful, of course, and every normal 
Briton loves courage and hates cowardice, but the tests 
were extreme ; the manner in which the conventionally high- 
bred Medd family treat this nervous boy is inhuman and 
foolish. With agony of mind Valentine faces the facts of his 
own lack of nerve, of the loss of love and respect ; he feels 
his father’s contempt and shame, his mother’s grief, his 
sweetheart’s estrangement. But he has his exalted mo- 
ments, and we feel throughout the book that common-sense 


on their part might have saved him. A Roman Catholic 
priest understands the boy better than do any of the others, 
but he is an ineffectual character in the book. The author 
could have made a better case with more usual tests; but 
his story grips, and his coward wins our sympathies, 


THE CHARWOMAN’S DAUGHTER. By James Stephens, 
38. 6d. net. (Macmillan.) 

The story of Mary Makebelieve, the charwoman’s 
daughter of Dublin, of her adventures with the prodigious 
policeman whose moustache bristled like wire and seemed 
as though it ought to crackle, and the young clerk whose 
hunger was his chiefest virtue (as indeed it is the virtue ot 
all heroic men)—these provide matter for an epic in 200 
unfailingly amusing pages. Mr. Stephens is already known 
as a poet of quite extraordinary talent, and as one of the 
most notable of the young Irish writers ; and he shows in 
‘‘ The Charwoman’s Daughter ”’ that he possesses a pretty 
fancy and a sly, confident humour which bespeaks our atten- 
tion through all his divagations and apostrophes. And the 
air of great romance which runs all through ‘“‘ The Char- 
woman’s Daughter’”’ is combined with so much shrewd 
observation and originality that we are entertained and 
delighted in a most magical manner by the veracious record 
of simple happenings. Sometimes only the writing of the 
book is a little too conscious for the true simplicity of perfect 
narrative ; but this fault is rare, and for the most part Mr. 
Stephen’s style is naive and pleasant, as befits the character 
of the story. Very often, too, it is exquisite in its imagery 
and in its delicious wise playing with facts in an atmosphere 
of poetry. The prodigious policeman, Mrs. Makebelieve, 
and the Cafferty family, are all wondrous and real; and 
Mary herself is presented with an understanding and 
imaginativeness that makes her a beautiful and charming 
memory. 


BEGGARS AND SORNERS. By Allan McAulay. 6s. 
(John Lane.) 

“* Beggars and Sorners ”’ is a story of 1750, and the scene is 
laid in Amsterdam, of which city many delicate impres- 
sions are given in the course of the book. Here are gathered 
many of those whose part in the ’45 has made them outlaws, 
still conspirators in the cause of the Stuarts, bitter and 
unhappy in their exile. Through the book runs the strain 
of sadness that belongs inevitably to a record of intrigue 
and failure ; but there is a pleasant and wholesome love- 
story which subdues the atmosphere of distrust into a 
picturesque setting to the tale. Where many stories of 
Jacobite hopes and fears have failed, through being either 
sentimental or affected, ‘‘ Beggars and Sorners”’ is so free 
both from affectation and insincere emotion as to be entirely 
successful. It is, in fact, a sober and charming piece of 
workg full of thought and quiet, sure knowledge. When 
Helen Murray, a young and vivacious Scots lady, comes to 
Amsterdam for distraction after a severe illness, she finds at 
the house of her host, Emilius Six, a very mixed company 
of Jacobite beggars and spongers. Her experiences, which 
are both pleasant and unpleasant, include torture, espionage 
and an interview with the Pretender ; and they come to an 
end, as far as this book is concerned, with her marriage to 
Emilius. We follow them all with pleasant and seldom- 
wavering interest ; and Allan McAulay is sincerely to be 
congratulated upon her unusual standards, in this kind of 
story, of consistency and restraint. 


YELLOW MEN AND GOLD. By Gouveneur Morris. 2s. 
net. (Nash.) 

Lovers of the sensational will do well to obtain a copy of 
“Yellow Men and Gold,” for it contains many dramatic 
moments and some peculiarly horrific details. It is a tale 
of treasure-seeking—a theme which usually fascinates—and 
Mr. Gouveneur Morris has certainly lost none of the oppor- 
tunities he so skilfully makes for himself. Readers of 
fiction of this type do not usually expect much originality, 
but the author has given usa hero of quite a new kind. 
James Parrish, a week-kneed American literary man, has 
come almost to the end of his resources, and starvation 
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seems to stare him in the face, when Fortune puts wealth 
in his way in the form of a chart of the whereabouts of some 
sunken Spanish treasure. It is not necessary to give any 
of the-details of a very breathless and bloodthirsty story, 
which eventuates in the acquisition by Parrish of wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice. The reader may be assured 
that Mr. Gouveneur Morris does this sort of thing very well 
indeed, and not many people are capable of enough self- 
control to spread the reading of such a story as this over 
more than one sitting. 


THE HEALER, By Robert Herrick. 6s. 
Company.) 

All lovers of good, well-written novels should be grate- 
ful to Mr. Robert Herrick for his latest story, which 
bears the unmistakable stamp of careful and thought- 
ful writing. Briefly, the story is of a young doctor who 
entertains so deep a reverence for his profession that he 
becomes disgusted at the commercialism of modern medical 
practice and retreats to the wilds of Canada, there to earn 
for himself the title of ‘‘ The Healer.’’ He is called in to 
attend a girl who, while holiday-making in the district, has 
suffered concussion of the brain through diving on to a 
rock. He deems necessary a very critical operation, but 
is met with the uncompromising opposition of the girl’s 
conventional mother. Eventually, however, the operation 
is undertaken at the girl’s own request and is successfully 
accomplished. The Healer nurses his patient back to health 
and in the process falls in love with her. The marriage 
takes place, and the remainder of the story is occupied with 
the familiar episode of the incompatibility of two tempera- 
ments. The husband whom the woman really required, 
as her own mother had said, was “ the good, plain, ordinary, 
sensible business man, who leaves the house with his 
newspaper after breakfast and comes back at night from 
his work, tired out and ready to be fed and amused.”’ By 
a strange chain of circumstances, however, she won for her 
prosaic self an Idealist. The story is rather drawn out, 
but the sin is atoned for by the admirable descriptive 
power which Mr. Herrick has displayed, and by the many 
passages of fine English prose with which he has adorned 
his book. 


(The Macmillan 


MARIE, By H. Rider Haggard. 6s. (Cassell.) 

In these thrilling pages Allan Quatermain, hero of heroes, 
tells the story of his first love and of the wonderful feats he 
was able to perform with the help of a gallant mare and.a 
hair-triggered rifle. Once Mr. Rider Haggard begins, adven- 
tures spring up thick and fast, and these new chapters in 
Allan’s autobiography are crowded with a variety of amaz- 
ing experiences worthy alike of hero and author. The 
moment which Marie and Allan choose for plighting their 
troth is typical of other moments in this breathless, story. 
Besieged in a blazing farm by a blood-maddened horde of 
Kaffirs and expecting every moment to be their last, the 
love which has hitherto been locked in their hearts wells 
up to their lips and the fateful words are spoken. Rescued 
in the nick of time, they realize that their path of true love 
is not fated to be asmooth one. Marie’s father, old Marais, 
the Boer owner of the farm, has sworn on the Book before God 
that never with his will shall his daughter marry an English- 
man. Moreover, he has pledged her hand to a wealthy 
cousin, whose subsequent villainies overshadow, if possible, 
those of the Zulu chief, Dingaan. Nothing could be more 
enthralling than the account of Allan’s experiences with 
Dingaan in the Great Kraal, or among the vultures on the 
Hill of Death. Three times does Allan save Marie’s life, 
but in the end Marie gives her life for his. The device by 
which the last sacrifice is effected has the true Rider Haggard 
touch, which may emphatically be said of every chapter in 
this excellent, all-absorbing novel. 


FIRE IN STUBBLE. By Baroness Orczy. 6s. (Methuen.) 
We always look forward to a dramatic story when we 
open a book by Baroness Orezy, and we always get what 
we want. Many a story has been written round about the 
Great Rebellion, and has told how loyal men died for King 


Charles I. ‘ Fire in Stubble ’’ shows the reaction from 
chivalry and loyalty, to meanness, roguery and profligacy 
in the reign of Charles II. Earl Stowmaries of Maries Casile 
England, was betrothed when seven years old, under un- 
usual circumstances, to Rose Marie, the two-year-old daugh- 
ter of a Paris tailor. When the girl is eighteen the tailor 
sends a reminder to the English Earl, and the English Earl, 
who is leading his own life of dissipation and gallantries, is 
desperate in his desire to be freed from the fetters. ‘he 
story tells of the iniquitous plot, schemed by Stowmaries 
and his friends, to deceive and betray the innocent French 
girl. Michael Kestyon, an impoverished cousin of the Earl, 
and in truth a “ pretender”’ to the Earldom, sells his 
honour for money, and undertakes the bit of villainy. He is 
to impersonate the Earl, ratify the early vows and carry off 
the bride ‘‘ and thus for ever after leave on her fair maiden 
name a stain which would render her unfit to be acknow- 
ledged as the wife of any honourable gentleman.” The 
plot is partly carried out, but fails before completion, not, 
however, in time to prevent bitter suffering to the two 
chiefly concerned in it—the false bridegroom and the injured 
bride. The authoress weaves her tale deftly, and cleverly 
reconstructs the period. The affairs of historic personages 
mingle with the affairs of the main characters in the story, 
and dramatic scene follows dramatic scene. We shall not 
be surprised to meet “ Fire in Stubble ’’ again, shifted from 
the covers of a beok to the boards of the theatre. 


POMANDER WALK. By Louis N. Parker. 6s (John Lane.) 

In the year 1805, we are told, Pomander Walk was a 
quaint little Chiswick crescent comprising six very small 
red-brick houses, facing due south, with a beautiful view 
across the river. ‘‘ You might have thought the houses 
were meant to be inhabited by very small dukes, so stately 
were they in their tiny way.”’ Such is the scene of this 
diverting story, and the characters appear and disappear 
with theatrical effect, now at the windows, now at the doors 
of the six little houses, or they meet on the lawn under the 
shade of the great elm-tree, or pair off in the convenient 
Gazebo, a shelter formed by a boxwood hedge. It is a 
tremendously entertaining little community that Mr. Parker 
introduces to our notice. Indeed, there is scarcely a page that 
does not provoke a smile, and more than a smile ; whether 
we are watching Sempronius, Mrs. Poskett’s yellow-haired 
Persian cat, stalking Sir Peter Antrobus’s thrush, or Mrs. 
Poskett herself stalking the inveterate bachelor, Sir Peter ; 
or the Eyesore “‘ catching ’’ fish; or Miss Barbara Pennymint 
teaching her profane but eloquent parrot to give courage 
to her hesitating lover. The winding up of the story is 
of the stage, stagey,'and we suspect the author of getting 
rather tired of manipulating his characters before the final 
“curtain,” for the chronicle of their entries and exits 
degenerates almost into bald stage directions. Neverthe- 
less, ‘‘ Pomander Walk’’ makes an excellent ‘‘ wholly 
detached ”’ extravaganza with an old-world atmosphere 
all its own, and a sparkling vein of humour which should 
ensure for it a large popularity. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


BEHIND THE RANGES, By F. G. Aflalo. 
(Martin Secker.) 

From such an experienced traveller and writer as Mr. 
Aflalo we expect an interesting book, and here we are by 
no means disappointed. We are taken on a magic carpet, 
hither, thither, over land and many seas; we have strange 
men and places vividly presented to us, and we often must 
regret that our acquaintance with them cannot be pro- 
longed. Yet this is the regret that lies in travel. We may 
greet the rose, obeying Heine, and he would have been the 
first to tell us of the sad corruption in the rose’s heart— 
or is it in the heart of him who travels to the rose? In 
this extremely fascinating book we have a quality which 
some may hold up as extremely reprehensible: we travel 
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from the mundane to the heavenly. But the 
questions of behaviour in a train, the luggage 
on a steamer, and mosquitoes, can be of the 
utmost service if they are discussed as on these 
pages ; while in ‘‘ Rivers Running to their Goal ”’ 
we have a chapter not unworthy of the best 
traditions of the “ Quarterly Review,’ where 
most of it appeared. At this time of the year 
it is most pleasant to go down with Mr. Aflalo 
to his various bathing places ; most of all do we 
disport ourselves (in spirit) at the Doctor’s 
Cove, Jamaica. When he talks of Russian ladies 
who dispense with costumes—so that there is no 
mixed bathing at Batoum—he does not seem 
to have been at some other of the Black Sea 
ports, for instance, at Odessa, where the ladies, 
whose pavilion is adjacent to the men’s, array 
themselves—as do the foreign men—in costumes, 
for they often have to be towed back by fellow- 
bathers when the currents sweep them from 
their own immediate waters. As for bathing in 
the surf we recommend the other side of Mexico 
—the sharks but rarely make invasions—and for 
all the pleasure that Mr. Aflalo has given us we 
will make him at least one valuable present, and 
that is of the most delicious bathe we ever 
had. It was at Tarragona, about seven 
o'clock; the night had fallen, but the undu- 
lating water of the Mediterranean was warm 
and playful; underneath was sand, and in the 
distance was the voice of a guitar. The moon 
had also laid a strip of super-royal carpet on 
the sea. 


JUDGMENTS IN VACATION. By His Honour 
Judge Parry. 7s. 6d. net. (Smith, Elder.) 


Judge Parry's literary preferences are admir- 
able. But his affection for Oliver Goldsmith 
and Charles Lamb might have saved him 
from the facile sneer and the epithet of con- 
tempt to which in these pages, particularly where critics and 
publishers are alluded to, he is a trifle too prone. Perhaps 
it is the style that is to blame. Perhaps the delicate nuance 
of his humour escapes us occasionally. When he is most 
severe, on the surface, he may be merely writing in a Pick- 
wickian (or a Shavian) sense. Unless, however, these 
explanations serve, or he is acting on the principle of “‘ What 
I have said, I have said,’”’ the modern form of the old tag 
litera scripta manet, it might have been well had the author 
allowed certain of these ‘‘ judgments "’ to remain in the files 
of the publications in which they originally appeared. 
Incidentally he will puzzle those whose memories of the 
drama are not exact. On one page he tells us of ‘‘ the brain- 
workers '’ who wrote ‘‘ the only Shakespearean play of 
modern times ’’—‘‘ What the Butler Saw.’’ He goes on to 
describe a dream in which Shakespeare patted him on the 
shoulder and remarked, ‘‘ I couldn’t have done it better my- 
self.” Which strikes us as a little unkind to Mr. Frederick 
Mouillot. But we are grateful for the inclusion in this book 
of the paper on Dorothy Osborne, which appeared so long 
ago as 1886. It was this paper, Judge Parry reminds us, 
which led to his receiving from Mrs. Longe her copies of the 
original letters and her notes upon them, whereby the full 
edition was at length published. ‘‘ A Day of My Life in 
the County Court ”’ is full of good things, the raw material 
of contemporary life. The chapters on ‘‘ The Debtor of 
To-day ’’ and “ The Insolvent Poor” are (as to length) 
slight but (as to content) serious and weighty contri- 
butions to the study of a grave phase of our social 
system. Other noteworthy sections of the volume treat 
of Folk-Lore of the County Court’; The 
Future of the County Court,” as ‘a growing and popular 
tribunal” if freed from the shackles of the imprison- 
ment for debt abuse ; and ‘“‘ An Elizabethan Recorder ’’— 
William Fleetwood, Recorder of London from 1571 to 
1591. 


Queen Victoria. 
From the drawing by Drummond, 1842. 


From “The Early Court of Queen: Victoria,” by Clare Jerrold. (Eveleigh Nash.) 


THE EARLY COURT OF QUEEN VICTORIA. By 
Clare Jerrold. With 17 Portraits. 15s. net. (Eveleigh 
Nash.) 


One very grateful feature of Mrs. Jerrold’s new book, 
“The Early Court of Queen Victoria,’’ is its very welcome 
absence of gush. Most authors of the day who discourse 
on Royal persons—more particularly women-writers and 
leader-writers—have so little self-respect, and so slight a 
notion of what “ loyalty ’’ means to a sensible person, that 
the attitude they adopt towards “ the first magistrate of 
the land ’’—to quote Johnson’s phrase—could not be more 
abject and contemptible if the monarch, instead of being 
a constitutional sovereign, were a Muscovite autocrat, a 
Prussian king ruling by divine right, or a Japanese mikado 
heaven-descended. Mrs. Jerrold wisely refrains from 
exuding this sort of flunkeyism and sycophancy in her 
account of the early reign of King George’s august grand- 
mother. Recognising that Victoria was, after all, a normal 
and fallible woman, ‘subject to like passions as we are,” 
and that at her death her name and fame passed into 
history, and must therefore submit to the historian’s verdict, 
she depicts her in the most candid and human guise pos- 
sible. The young Queen is shown cold and hard to the 
mother who, until her daughter’s accession to the throne, 
never left her for ten minutes to herself. We observe her 
friendly and confiding to her Prime Minister, Melbourne, 
a man whose condonation of his wife’s adultery ought 
surely to have precluded him from taking over the practical 
guardianship of a queenin her ’teens. While, in the famous 
‘“ Bedchamber Squabble,’’ and again in that terrible affair 
of Lady Flora Hastings, we see her as the true grand- 
daughter of King George III., eager to get her own way, 
prompt to assert herself, and even obstinate in persisting 
in an ungracious and ungencrous blunder. Mrs. Jerrold’s 
is a carefully written and well-informed book. 
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OINE: A PLAY IN FOUR ACTS. By Nedn. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Dent.) 


Nean belongs to the school of Maeterlinck, Fiona Macleod 
and the earlier Yeats. The sub-title of his play, ‘‘ The 
Aureole and the Wondrous Gem,”’ proclaims him a mystic of 
the mystics. The fact that one of the scenes is laid in a 
Swiss hotel, and that one of the characters is a Swiss waiter, 
confirms the impression. Any artist may write a play of 
the supernatural, selecting a world entirely unlike ours for 
his theme. Only a true believer would mingle the ordinary 
and the wonderful in this way. The motto, ‘“ Joy alone 
maketh Immortal,” gives the key to the meaning of the 
play. ‘‘Salvation through joy” is its message. Cynthus, 
the hero, who curiously is not mentioned in the list of 
characters, is overcome with sorrow for the simultaneous 
loss of both his parents in Switzerland. He goes to Scotland 
to live with his uncle, the Lord Angus of Lar, and his wife 
the Lady, Margaret. There he meets Oiné, the wonder- 
child, whom, in fulfilment of a family legend, they have 
found in the ancient castle on the Bugle Rock, and brought 
up as their own. It is Oiné who redeems Cynthus. To tell 
more of the story would not be fair to Nean. But “ salva- 
tion through joy,” again, the joy of service to man and beast, 
is its burden. A distinct humanitarian purpose is evident, 
though not obtruded. Whether this play would act well it 
is difficult to say. The plot is slight, and in reading one is 
helped enormously by the elaborate stage directions. But 
to read it is extremely interesting as typical of a certain 
trend of modern thought. Nean appears to be one of those 
who, having rejected older dogma, have erected for them- 
selves a system far more elaborate than any medieval 
hierarchy. Theosophy, spiritualism, esoteric Buddhism, 
humanitarianism are some of their panaceas for the ills of 
life. They have often expressed themselves in poetry, and 
it is very interesting to find them in the more material 
realms of drama. There is much the uninitiated must lose 
in ‘‘ Oiné,”’ but its vague charm, the quality which for want of 
a better term we cail ‘‘ Celtic,”’ is appreciable by all. 


Hotes on Hew Books. 


MR. HAM-SMITH. 


Mrs. L. M. Brigstocke has written Love's Artist (6s. ) ‘‘ to exoner- 
ate her sex from a theory, which seems to have been lately 
brought forward, that most women have a more feeble perception 
of what is honourable or dishonourable than men.’”’ The char- 
acter who serves to demonstrate this theory is Denise Vernon, 
the daughter of Sir Nigel Vernon, and afterwards Lady Geoffrey 
Carlton. We are permitted to trace Denise’s career from child- 
hood to death, but we must confess that Mrs. Brigstocke has not 
captivated us with her narrative. A great deal, too, of the 
dialogue is very unnatural. Children of ten and twelve and 
fourteen years, however precocious, do not talk as Mrs. Brigstocke 
would have them talk. <A child of fourteen does not speak of his 
sister, aged ten, as a ‘‘ shocking Malaprop”’ nor would a young 
wife observe to her husband that she thinks he wants her to talk 
nonsense, ‘‘ the sort of half-foolish, yet clever nonsense that 
certain modern authors, who shall be nameless, put into the 
mouths of their characters.’’ Would any young wife in intimate 
conversation with her husband refuse to name “ certain modern 
authors’? ? We are not complaining because Mrs. Brigstocke 
has failed to satisfy our curiosity ; we merely quote it as an 
example of the unreality of the dialogue in Love’s Artist. Mrs. 
Brigstocke takes herself very seriously, and her book is not 
slipshod. We are inclined to think that if she applied herself to 
the writing of a good story and not to the elaborating of a rather 
uninteresting theory, she could write a book which would secure 
a warm welcome. 


MR. JOHN LONG. 


The Last Stronghold, by Ellen Ada Smith (6s.), is a capital 
story, neatly constructed and ably told, in which we meet an 
uncommonly interesting set of people. It opens well, with a 
touch of mystery that rouses our curiosity at once. We gather 


that the heroine, Lucy Kaye, has had some great trouble in 
her past which has made her indifferent to everything and every- 
body. She comes suddenly into a comfortable fortune, left to 
her by an uncle -{1500 a year, and a fine old house richly 
furnished. She receives the news placidly, turns the house into 
a rest home for workers who have broken down, provides all the 
money needed to carry the scheme out, and goes to live in a 
lodge inside the gates of her grounds. ‘The people she meets 
at this rest home interest her but slightly, though they are 
immensely interesting to those who read the book. One evening 
a stranger arrives, and the mystery (in which, we discover, a 
violin and an undiscovered deception have played a big part) 
deepens. At length Lucy is driven to confide in a great friend, 
who shows her a way out of her difficulty, and helps her to gain 
peace of mind and happiness once more. The interest is well 
sustained, and ‘‘ The Last Stronghold ”’ is an altogether enjoyable 
and entertaining book. 


MESSRS. MURRAY & EVENDEN. 


In Riquilda (6s.), Mrs. Kendall Park has hit upon a fresh 
scene and period for the setting of an historical novel. The 
heroine of the book—who supplies it with its title—is the daughter 
of Count Borrell, the ruler of Barcelona in the latter part of 
the tenth century. The love interest centred around Riquilda is 
the weakest portion of the book, but, on the whole, it isa moving 
and dramatic story, and one upon which the author may be 
warmly congratulated. The accounts of the fighting between 
Catalans and Moors are admirable. 


MR. FRANCIS GRIFFITHS. 


Perhaps Mr. Frank Burnett's strongest claim to attention is 
that he has enjoyed a great deal more experience of his subject 
Through Polynesia and Papua (12s. 61. net), than is usually 
accounted adequate by the exponent of the ‘ travel-book.” 
He has, that is to say, spent a considerable time in the South 
Seas, more particularly in regions such as the Solomon Islands, 
where the white man’s influence is still a comparatively feeble 
thing. Even though he never rises to any great heights of 
descriptive writing, or displays any marked originality in his 
discussion of places, people, ur customs, he yet provides us 
with alluring glimpses of a part of the world that doubtless holds 
some of the few secrets that are for naturalists and explorers 
to discover. It is impossible to discuss Mr. Burnett’s book 
without alluding to his very strong dislike of missionaries, 
against whom he brings a long list of charges, some of them 
serious, but discussion of the rights and wrongs of this matter 
must be left to those who know. Another outstanding feature 
is an extensive gallery of photographs, not always particularly 
relevant to the text, which is sprinkled throughout with pre- 
sentments of ‘‘ woodland nymphs,” “‘ water nymphs,”’ “‘ belles,” 
and “‘ beauties,’’ who are apparently immune from the ill effects 
of draughts. 


MESSRS. W. RIDER & SONS, LTD. 


To a world already glutted with its own sorrows and discords 
Mr. Elliott O'Donnell has presented a volume of horrors from 
the unseen world, for on opening his Byways of Ghostland 
(3s. 6d. net), we are introduced into a realm of gruesome and 
fantastic shapes. We are willing to find a ‘“‘ fearful joy” by 
the fireside in company with a book of fictitious ghost-stories ; 
but tales of ‘‘ phantasms of the dead, with skinless faces and 
glassy eyes,” vampires, were-wolves and fox-women, presented 
as actual happenings, and related with a garniture of that dubious 
thing ‘‘ occult science,’’ are a little too much for our sense of 
proportion. The author fairly revels in horrors, as in his opening 
chapter, ‘‘ The Unknown Brain,’’ in which he sets out a highly- 
wrought account of a man who being pronounced dead by an 
incompetent physician, was all but buried alive. This would be 
quite ghastly enough for the appetite of the ordinary reader (or 
writer), but it is not enough for our author. And, accordingly 
the story is made lurid and horrific by a vivid description of 
the sufferings of the victim, whose natural pangs, while conscious 
in his cerements, were heightened by the presence of the ‘ grey 
inscrutable eyes’’ of occult beings—creatures of the vampire 
type which haunt burial grounds for sinister purposes of theit 
own. We do not find these creatures any more credible even 
under the name of “ superphysical cerebrums,” which is the 
quaint and picturesque title under which they appear. We pass 
on to accounts of haunted furniture, spooks with “ yellow, 
ichorous eyes—gleaming, devilish eyes’’ ; woodland demons— 
“tree devils,’ ‘‘ blue dogs without heads’; death warnings 
and family ghosts, amulets, ‘‘ occult inhabitants of the seas and 
rivers,’ and other ‘intangible, pulpy things that breathed the 
spirit of the Great Unknown.’ With due reservations in favour 
of the sane and normal side of psychical research, we prefer a 
book of fictitious ghost stories frankly presented as such. 


